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@ Soon we will pack up our equipment 
troubles in the old kit bag and head for 
Cincinnati and see what's new—and how! 
Each year the latest and best is on display 
close examination and comparisons, 
while somewhere in the crowds old friends 
foregalial for technical sessions or for talk 
on the high points of the past year and to 
peg the future. Come on to Cincinnati!!! 


@ Not long ago mechanization of thin seams 
containing a rock parting was considered 
taboo— but that time has passed. The 
Arkansas operation of Binkley Mining Co.'s 
new Sunshine mine is geared with continu- 
ous transportation from faces to preparation 
plant for an ultimate average 700 tons per 
day with 140 men in a 36- to 4l-in. seam. 
See p. 37. 


@ |s anything more fascinating than to plan 
and open a new mine? If there is we don't 
know about it! In this issue (p. 29) twelve 
photographs highlight the modern develop- 
ment of the Koppers Coal Co. in West 
Virginia, and next month Frank Follansbee 
and H. J. Harper will tell the details of 
Kopperston from townsite and grass roots to 
coal face and primary production. 


@ The unusual combination of strip and 
deep mining in one property is planned 
and partially in progress at McLaren Coal 
Co., near Centerville, Ill., where the con- 
tours allow stripping of portions of the No. 
6 and No. 5 seams before deeper over- 
burden is reached and completely mechan- 
ized underground mining is commenced. 
The stripping story is told in this issue, 
page 32. 


@ Price fixing has far-reaching effect, not 
only to the coal producer but also to con- 
sumers. What do the proposed new price 
patterns and their relation to the relative 

quality of competing coals mean to the 
industenal buyer? G. B. Gould, who has 
been technical consultant in the purchase 
of hundreds of millions of tons of coal, 
answers these questions in April Coal Age. 


® Roof control is a live subject—particu- 
arly for longwall mining—as is shown in 
1e two papers presented at ‘the meeting 
the A.I.M.E. last month (p. 70) by 
Bucky and R. V. Taborelli at one ses- 
sion, and by John Buch at another. The 
nclusion of a series of three articles deal- 
ing with barodynamic experiments in roof 
ontrol by Bucky will be published in the 
next issue of Coal Age. 
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Pertinent and Impertinent 


@ WHEN GEORGE EARLE was 
eovernor of Pennsylvania he was 
so interested in rehabilitating 
the anthracite industry he ap- 
pointed a commission to study 
the problem. That commission 
recommended State regulation 
and State-created marketing cor- 
porations. A few days after his 
inauguration, Governor James 
announced that he was reversing 
the fuel-burning practices of his 
predecessor by changing from oil 
to anthracite for the executive 
mansion heating system. Ton- 
nage is sometimes more helpful 
than talk. 


¢ THE NEED for more techni- 
cally trained men in the coal in- 
dustry is frequently cited at 
meetings of educators and opera- 
tors. Impressive resolutions are 
adopted, investigating commit- 
tees are appointed, and various 
and sundry attempts to publi- 
cize coal’s advantages are made. 
But the fact remains that gradu- 
ate engineers continue to drift 
into other branches of mining. 
Could the low starting pay and 
the slow rate of salary advance 
given such men in the coal in- 
dustry have anything to do with 
it? 

® Secrecy for individual cost 
returns went out the window 
Jan. 30 when the Supreme Court 
refused to enjoin a Coal Com- 
mission order authorizing their 
disclosure. While the particular 
order involved theoretically 
makes these returns available 
only to ‘‘interested parties’’ in 
the minimum-price hearings, actu- 


ally the disclosures probably will 
not stop there. And, after the 
first shock of exposure, even the 
operators themselves will find the 
public knowledge of what it cost 
to produce a ton of coal will not 
injure efficient management. Let 
the timorous take comfort from 
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the history of the goldfish. Prob- 
ably the first of that clan to be 
thrust into the glass bowl quiv- 
ered with fear under the pitiless 
light; but its descendants seem 
to thrive happily out of the dark 
pools. 


e‘‘COMES THE DAWN’’—liter- 
ally—with the commencement of 
face-lighting experiments. Arti- 
ficial daylight, now so necessary 
to the well-being of the office, 
shop and_ general industrial 
worker, may soon be added to the 
underground benefits of good 
temperatures and volumes of 
fresh air now available to the 
miner. With a reflection factor 
of only about five per cent, coal 


faces do present complex light- 
ing problems. But the advan- 
tages of underground daylight 
ean be translated into terms of 
decreased accident hazard and in- 
creased output per man. Since 
these both are valuable contribu- 
tions to all modernization pro- 
erams, illumination engineering, 
if given free rein, can be counted 
upon to overcome the technical 
difficulties in the way of better 
lighting. 


@ PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S re- 
cent message to Congress sug- 
gesting a national fuel policy em- 
bracing all forms of energy will 
find warm welcome in coal eir- 
cles. The idea, of course, is not 
new; it was one of many which 
fell by the wayside during the 
formulation of the NRA Bitumi- 
nous Coal Code. But the tribu- 
lations of the last few years have 
served to impress its importance 
on the coal industry. <Any early 
statutory enactment of such a 
policy, however, does not appear 
likely. In the meantime, coal 
must work out its own salvation 
—apparently in the framework 
of government regulation. This 
vives further cogency to the 
erowing demand for a reexami- 
nation of the legal restrictions 
under which the industry—and 
particularly the bituminous 
branch—now operates. 


Pure Research 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH falls into 
two broad categories. One group 
includes projects concerned pri- 
marily with a direct attack upon 
a specific, immediate problem. 
The stoker and oil investigations 
made by Battelle Memorial In- 











stitute during the existence of 
the cooperative arrangement with 
Bituminous Coal Research, Ince., 
are examples of that type of ac- 
tivity. The second group ranges 
farther afield and envisions fun- 
damental inquiries into new uses 
and product applications - still 
largely below the horizon of pres- 
ent practices. This may _ be 
termed industrialized pure re- 
search with a broad objective but 
an uncharted path to the goal. 

To the extent that they have 
shown any interest at all in the 
subject, practical-minded coal 
men have been inclined to favor 
the first type of research. They 
want to see the dollar reluctantly 
invested in research pay immedi- 
ate dividends in increased ton- 
nage. This feeling is readily un- 
derstandable. More research of 
this character is vital. But the 
coal industry is overlooking tre- 
mendous speculative possibilities 
if it also fails to invest in the 
future. Both types of research 
should have prompt and _ ade- 
quate support by the coal-mining 
industry. 


Washington Manifesto 


PRODUCER DEMAND for funda- 
mental changes in the Guffey 
law is now on an organized basis. 
This development should surprise 
nobody familiar with the history 
of the statute. Workability of 
some of its major provisions has 
been questioned from the start. 
The travails of administration 
since enactment have done little, 
if anything, to still those doubts. 
Dissatisfaction has been steadily 
mounting. The creation of an 
operators’ committee on amend- 
ments last month simply provides 
a convenient medium for eon- 
certed action. 

While impatience with ‘‘the 
law’s delay’’ undoubtedly has 
augmented dissatisfaction, the 
causes go deeper than that. As 
the committee points out, there 
is no assurance either that prices, 
when promulgated, ‘‘will stick’’ 
or that ‘‘they will materially re- 
lieve existing difficulties.’’ To 
this, proponents of the statute in 
its present form can make two 
obvious retorts. First, the com- 
mittee is condemning the act in 
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advance of a fair trial; second, 
there is no guarantee that the 
committee’s substitute proposals 
would be any more effective in 
meeting the situation. 

Here again, oversimplification 
of the problem easily may be 
misleading. Protection of wage 
levels through compulsory main- 
tenance of minimum prices 
which would support such levels 
was the primary objective of the 
original act. But, in attempting 
to lay down specifications for a 
perfect price structure, framers 
and administrators of the legis- 
lation have evolved something 
suspiciously like a_ straitjacket. 
How to protect decent living 
standards without penalizing effi- 
cient operations or driving the 
consumer to other fuels is the 
basic problem. The Washington 
manifesto of the operators’ com- 
mittee ought to encourage a 
fresh appraisal of the factors in- 
herent in a_ solution of that 
problem. 


Betterment Dangers 


EXPERIENCE SHOWS that the 
roof of entries adjacent to rooms, 
particularly when their pillars 
are being drawn, is subject to 
racking strains. The roof, how- 
ever, may not fall or even appear 
dangerous until or unless the 
headings are scaled, widened, re- 
timbered or pierced with new 
openings driven from the head- 
ings themselves or through or 
toward them. Hence, eare al- 
ways is needed when work is 
done on the roof or sides of such 
headings. Widening for a side- 
track is especially dangerous; 
even the scaling of ribs to pro- 
vide passing room alongside mine 
cars has its perils. 

Such changes always should be 
made by eareful, skilled men 
under close supervision. Notice 
should be given to the men so 
engaged that the work is hazard- 
ous and that temporary props 
are needed to prevent rock from 
falling prematurely during the 
reconstruction. Most men feel 
that such work ealls for no spe- 
cial precautions, but the record 
shows that without them fatalli- 
ties are likely to occur. That 
widening or heightening an old 








heading is perhaps more hazard- 
ous than driving a new one in 
solid strata is a warning which 
cannot be too often impressed 
upon foremen and their fellow 
workers. 


Which Way? 


For YEARS, union leaders have 
taunted bituminous operators on 
their failure to present a solid 
front. And labor organizations 
have waxed strong on the very 
weakness their spokesmen hold 
up to scorn. ‘‘Divide and rule’’ 
is a precept which Mr. Lewis and 
his cohorts have learned well and 
practiced effectively. Within a 
few days, Appalachian region 
wage negotiations will again be 
under way. Will this strategy 
of division once more be allowed 
to blind both parties in the 
negotiations to fundamental and 
critical realities ? 

The possibility of driving a 
sectional wedge between the op- 
erators is always present. Such 
a split openly occurred as re- 
cently as 1934—with neither the 
North nor the South gaining any- 
thing from the division. A split 
over mechanization which would 
traverse sectional lines holds even 
more deadly potentialities. Pro- 
posals to widen differentials be- 
tween hand-loading and mecha- 
nized mines might appeal to some 
producers, but any advantage so 
won by the non-mechanized op- 
erations would be both temporary 
and costly. Adoption of such 
proposals would be a plain invi- 
tation to competitive fuels to 
take more tonnage away from the 
bituminous industry. 

Too often in the past, wage 
negotiations have degenerated 
into a contest of wits, strategy 
and bluff instead of a frank and 
open discussion of pertinent 
economic facts. Today the situ- 
ation is too serious to justify 
poker playing or horse trading 
with the destinies of an industry 
and the hundreds of thousands 
directly and indirectly dependent 
upon it for a livelihood. What 
is needed now is a direct ap- 
proach to the immediate issues, 
supplemented in the future by 
continuing study of changing 
economic factors. 
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JOB SECURITY HIGH 





+ In Bituminous Mining Industry 


For Men Past Half-Century Mark 


OB SECURITY has assumed a 

new—and sometimes terrifying 

—significance to the average 
middle-aged industrial worker since 
1929. Chances for the efficient man 
who has turned the half-century mark 
remaining on bituminous mine pay- 
rolls, however, are better than the 
average. According to the 1930 Cen- 
sus, men 50 years and older consti- 
tuted 17.4 per cent of the male popu- 
lation ten years ago. A survey just 
completed by Coal Age, covering ap- 
proximately 19.54 per cent of the 
wage earners now employed by the 
bituminous mines, indicates that 
21.14 per cent of the bituminous mine 
workers of the country are 50 years 
or older and 2.56 per cent have 
reached or passed 65 years. 


Total Employment Rising 


Although broken running time is 
still the rule for the industry as a 
whole, total employment figures have 
been rising. This is due both to the 
more favorable general business out- 
look and to the fact that the major li- 
quidation in surplus coal-mine capac- 
ity took place in the period between 
1923 and 1929. In the first-named 
year, bituminous-mine employment 
reached an all-time peak of 705,000 
men. By 1929, this figure had 
shrunk to 503,000. The impact of 
the depression years further forced 
the total down to 402,000 men in 
1932. Since that low, however, the 
number has been moving upward. 
Estimates of the U. S. Bureau ot 
Mines put the 1937 total at 484,000 
men—or only 3.78 per cent less than 
in 1929. Total employment in the 
manufacturing industries (exclusive 
of salaried and managerial workers), 
it is estimated, was 5.71 per cent be- 
hind the 1929 figures in 1937. 

Excluding agriculture and the do- 
mestic- and personal-service groups, 
the 1930 Census showed that 86.25 
per cent of the male workers gain- 
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fully oceupied were employed in 
five major divisions of trade and in- 
dustry. These were: extraction of 
minerals, manufacturing and mechan- 
ical industries, transportation and 
communieation, trade and clerical. 
Workers 50 years and older aecount- 
ed for 18.51 per cent of the total 
gainfully oceupied in the extrae- 
tion of minerals; for the manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries the 
figure was 21.54 per cent; transpor- 
tation and communication, 18.19 per 
cent; trade, 23.09 per cent; clerical, 
13.85 per cent. 

Since the Census tabulations in- 
clude salaried workers as well as 
wage earners, it is probable that the 
percentages of wage earners in the 
higher-age brackets are slightly less 
than the averages for both groups of 
employees. The Coal Age survey was 
planned to cover only workers on 
the mine payrolls and, therefore, in- 
cludes only an insignificant pereen- 
tage of men in the salaried groups. 
Figures used in the paragraphs fol- 
lowing are based on confidential re- 
ports from 169 companies operating 
over 320 mines. The over-all picture 
of the survey resulis is shown in 
Table I on page 28. 

Although the Southern Appala- 
chian and the Southwest regions rank 
lowest in the percentages of men 50 
years and older employed, there is 
no disposition in those areas, operat- 
ing Officials assert, to put up the bars 
against the continued employment 
of men who have passed the half- 
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century mark. “I have in mind sev- 
eral of our men,” states one such 
official, “who have held important 
positions—such as track foremen, 
motormen and earpenters—who were 
active well up in their seventies and 
doing a good job.” Another com- 
pany with 12.9 per cent of its men 
in the 50-year and older groups re- 
ports that about 5 per cent of the 
force have had continuous service 
records of 30 years and more. 


Long Service Records 


One Southern Appalachian com- 
pany’s records show that 27 per cent 
of its men have been employed con- 
tinuously for ten years or more by 
the company and that a few have 
been with it from the siart of opera- 
tions. The oldest employee was born 
in 1868. Another Southern com- 
pany, employing less than 250 men, 
has had four of its workers on the 
payroll for 30 years, six for 25 years, 
five for 20 years, fourteen for 15 
years and nineteen men for 10 years. 
This company, incidentally, is high- 
ly mechanized. At another mechan- 
ized operation—this one in_ the 
Northern Appalachian region—23.9 
per cent of the employees are 50 
years or older. A Southwestern 
mine, employing less than 200 men, 
has had a number who have been 
working for the operation 40 years. 
“The blacksmith,” comments the gen- 
eral manager, “is 80 and he is a 
damned good blacksmith.” 

Percentages of men over 50 em- 
ployed by many companies in these 
two areas are far above the aver- 
age. In some cases, these percentages 
range between 22.7 and 36.6; one 
company reports 44.4 per cent and 
another 50 per cent of its men 
have passed the half-century line. 
“There is no bar to age here,” de- 
‘ares the vice-president of one com- 
pany whose payrolls show that 35 
per cent of the men employed are 50 
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years or more and 15 per cent are 
65 years or older. Turning to the 
Northern Appalachian field, one 
company employing less than 100 
men has 62.9 per cent who are 50 
years or older and 41.9 per cent have 
been with it for 20 years or more; 
three of the men in this second group 
have been working for the mine for 
50 years or more, eight for 40 to 50 
vears and nine from 30 to 40 years. 


Regional Variations 


Higher percentages of older men 
in the Northern Appalachian, Mid- 
west and Rocky Mountain regions 
may be attributed to two major 
causes. During the post-war upsets 
of the ’20s, these areas were harder 
hit than some of the Southern dis- 
tricts. As a result, opportunities 
for additional employment in these 
three regions were diminished and 
the age mean was less diluted by the 
infiltration of new and younger men. 
Union influences with their emphasis 
on seniority also played a_ part. 
These influences, however, have pro- 
voked little resentment in these areas, 
as the great majority of the opera- 
tors there and elsewhere have been 
sympathetic to the idea of keeping 
the faithful worker on the job as 
long as he was equal to the task 
imposed. And, as in the anthracite 
section (see Coal Age, January, 1939, 
p. 36), wherever possible, bituminous 
operators in all fields have tried to 
shift older workers to less arduous 
occupations when advancing years 
make the earlier job too strenuous. 

As indicated in an earlier para- 
graph, variations in the percentages 
of older men employed by different 
companies in the same producing 
area are frequently quite marked. This 
also is true when a study of com- 
panies based on the total number of 
employees but without regard to the 





geographic location is made. For 
example,.in the group of companies 
reporting total number of employees 
of 100 or less, the percentages of 
men over 50 employed runs from 
4.0 to 76.0 per cent. Two of the 
companies in this group employ no 
men over 50 and eighteen report no 
employees of 65 or older. In the 
next size grouping (101 to 200 men) 
two of the 35 companies had no 
workers over 65, but all 35 had men 
over 50 on their payrolls. 

Considered as groups, however, 
the average percentage of older em- 
ployees (see Table II) reveals no 
consistent pattern which can be relat- 
ed to the size of the company. What 
this study does show is that, with 
the exception of the fifth group 
(companies employing 401 to 500 
men), there is a progressive increase 
in the average number of employees 
of 50 and older. This, of course, is 
not surprising, since, naturally, the 
larger companies have greater op- 
portunities to employ more men past 
middle life at tasks in keeping with 
the physical abilities of such workers. 

“Tt is our policy,” writes the presi- 
dent of a company in the fourth 
group in Table II, “to either advance 
our older men to supervisory posi- 
tions when they are capable or find 
them easier work around the mine. 
In the hiring of new employees, their 
competence and experience are more 
important than their age.” 

“We have many workers over 50 
years of age who are in exceptionally 
good physical condition,” says the 
head of a company which pioneered 
mechanization in its particular dis- 
trict, “and as long as men ean main- 
tain reasonable physical condition 
and good health, the age factor 
doesn’t enter into it.” 

Not so long ago the average age 
of all employees at another ecom- 



























No. of 
Companies 
Reporting 

44 Southern Appalachian.... 
D4 Northern Appalachian... . 
36 Midwest* a 


Region Total 
28,948 
39,258 
20,502 


16 ee 1,719 
19 Rocky Mountain States 4,130 
169 94,557 


* Includes Iowa and North Dakota. 


No. of 


Companies Number of 


Reporting Employees Total 
44 5 to 100 2, 266 
30 101 to 200 5,019 
24 201 to 300 5, 884 
19 301 to 400 6,758 

8 401 to 500 3,682 
1l 501 to 750 6,547 
6 751 to 1,000 0,290 
8 1,001 to 1,500 9,784 
3 1,500 to 2,000 5,349 
11 Over 2,000 44,924 


Table i—Percentage of Bituminous Mine Workers 50 Years and Older 


-——Number of Employees——, Percentage of Total 


Over Over Over Over 
50 65 50 65 
3,588 348 12.39 1.20 
9,195 1,031 23.42 2.62 
5,878 911 28.67 4.44 

282 49 16.17 2.85 
1,053 83 25.49 3.46 


19,996 


Table Il—Percentage of Workers by Size of Companies 


-———Number of Employees——_ Percentage of Total 


Over Over Over Over 
50 65 50 65 
571 62 25.19 2.7% 

1,355 214 25.00 4.26 

1,100 97 98.69 1.65 

1,532 191 22.67 2.82 

601 45 16.32 1.22 
1,342 138 20.49 2.11 
1,113 109 21.04 2.06 
2,048 363 20.93 3.71 
1,441 156 26.49 2.91 
9,020 1,059 20.08 2.36 


pletely mechanized operation was 51 
and only a handful was under 30 
years. “I think,” remarks one oper- 
ating executive familiar with trends, 
“that that condition obtains in quite 
a number of Midwest mines, as, in 
the change to mechanization, most 
of the companies try to take care of 
their older employees and in these 
fields relatively few voung men have 
gone into mining in recent years.” 


Effect of Mechanization 


“Any adverse effect mechanization 
may have upon the job security of 
the older workers will be only tem- 
porary, in the opinion of an operat- 
ing executive in the Northern Appa- 
lachian field. “In the initial period,” 
he says, “mechanization possibly will 
tend to disbar the older workers be- 
cause it entails a training job by 
men who are not necessarily too well 
trained themselves, the younger men, 
who are more active and more adapt- 
able to new ideas in operation, natur- 
ally make the best men initially. I 
do believe, however, that after this 
mechanical mining has become a little 
older, men more trained in mechan- 
ical mining will take the same posi- 
tion as in the coal mine where pick 
handling is now the practice.” 

Changing from hand-loading to a 
mechanized basis sometimes induces 
voluntary retirement by older work- 
ers who do not care to adapt them- 
selves to newer methods. In one 
‘ase, such a change-over eliminated 
several men who were 70 years old. 
“We do not,” states the president of 
a company employing over 2,000 
men, “dismiss any men who are able 
to work—regardless of age. We 
have at least one man in active em- 
ployment 76 years of age. Those 
who have been in the service of the 
company 20 years and are unfit for 
active work we pension; those who 
have not been in our service 20 years 
we carry on in some form or an- 
other, always, however, paying the 
union scale.” 

Caring for men who might other- 
wise be displaced by mechanization 
is illustrated in another ease history. 
Although the change-over from hand- 
loading operations was inaugurated 
several years ago, the company 1s 
still carrying over 33 per cent more 
men on its rolls than actually needed 
and these are sharing the work with 
other employees. In this company, 
44.2 per cent of the men are 50 or 
older and 17.6 per cent are in the 
65-year and older group. Average 
ages of underground workers at its 
various operations range from 51.7 
to 53 years; average for the surface 
workers ranges from 46.3 to 52.2 
vears. 
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General view of the village of Kopperston, which recently 
was constructed. The mine is up the valley from where the 
picture was taken. A community center and company offices 
will be built on a site to the left of the area shown here. 


KOPPERSTON MINE 


+ A Pictorial Preview 


WENTIETH CENTURY industry finds its way into a quiet little 

valley in Wyoming County, West Virginia, where it sets about 

retrieving the coal hoarded by nature in the surrounding hills so 
that it may be brought to the service of mankind. The seenes shown 
on this and the two pages following are from the Tony Fork Valley, 
where the Koppers Coal Co. has just placed its newest mine in opera- 
tion in the Eagle seam. From the mine at the head of the valley the 
development stretches two miles down the valley to where the coal 
company has erected a new community named Kopperston. 


Left—A typical farmstead in the valley, with an old log water-driven grist mill, and other structures 

of another day, which have been replaced by the new mining plant. Right—Beginning of the new 

mining operations. Tracks in the center go down the valley to the end of the railroad line, where 

supplies and equipment are unloaded. Tracks at the left lead to development drift openings in the 

hill, not shown in the picture. Tracks along the hill at the right lead to more development drift 

openings, past the main haulageway entrance, and to the tipple, shown in the background at the 
extreme upper left. 

















1—A trip emerges from one of several drift openings. 


2—Service shop with a drift opening at right. 


3—Portals of main haulage entries, which will be put 
in operation as soon as they are mined through the 
hill to the openings shown at right in lower right. 
hand picture on p. 29. 


4—Looking down at the tipple and the railroad yards 
in the valley, the cables leading off right center carry 
tram buckets for refuse disposal in a valley on the 
other side of the hill. 


5—Miners' washhouse which is nearing completion. 














6—Close-up of some of the houses.. They are of four 
and five rooms with a variety of external architectural 
treatments and are painted in a number of color com- 
binations. All have bathrooms and thermostatically 
controlled force-draft coal furnaces. 


7—Looking from the living room of one of the houses 
through the dining room to the kitchen at left, and 
through a hallway at right to one of the bedrooms. 
Another bedroom and bathroom lead off this hall. 


8—A close-up of one end of a living room. 


9—Final touches are being given to the new general 
merchandise store of the Koppers stores division. 
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TWO-SEAM RECOVERY 





+ By Both Strip and Deep Mining 
Set Up by McLaren Coal Co. 


OW in the stripping phase 
after experimental operation 
to determine the feasibility 

of mechanized mining underground, 
the McLaren Coal Co. contemplates 
the eventual recovery of both the 
No. 6 and No. 5 seams on substan- 
tial holdings just west of Carterville, 
Ill., by a combination of strip and 
deep mining. Following the initial 
deep-mining operation, stripping ac- 
tivities started with the recovery of 
a pillar area in the No. 6 seam with 
a walking dragline. Upon comple- 
tion of this work, the dragline was 
moved onto the strippable part of 
the No. 5 and, working in tandem 
with a steam shovel, is uncovering 
this seam at an average rate of 1,000 
tons per day, reaching a maximum 
of 1,350 tons at times. The future 
deep-mining cycle will be based on 
complete mechanization with mine- 
car transportation in the upper, or 
No. 6, seam, and conveyor transpor- 
tation in the lower, or No. 5. 

The deep-mining opening is a 
slope at present equipped with a 


hoist and track for handling mine 
cars. Track will be continued in ser- 
vice on this slope, now inactive pend- 
ing resumption of deep mining on a 
major scale, while the No. 6 acre- 
age is being worked out, upon the 
completion of which the slope will 
be extended down to the No. 5, about 
35 to 37 ft. below, and a belt con- 
veyor installed to take coal from the 
conveyor transportation system serv- 
ing the loading equipment. 

The No. 6 coal on the McLaren 
tract was mined nearly to the out- 
crop by the old Prosperity Coal Co., 
which started operations about 1871 
and quit in 1906. In this mining 
cycle, however, about 50 per cent of 
the coal was left in the form of pil- 
lars. Inasmuch as the coal ran 84 
to 12 ft. thick and a substantial pil- 
lar area was under light cover, an 





Fig. |—Although this sketch is not an 
actual reproduction of a section of 
mine map, it does show diagrammati- 
cally how pillars in the old No. 6 
workings were stripped and loaded. 


Dragline in position 


--—. 


for cleaning out room ~~ — | 


Loading shovel. 
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attractive stripping opportunity ex- 
isted, provided equipment suitable 
for working across the open spaces 
of the rooms or the caved areas re- 


-sulting from falls could be found. 


In addition, a substantial acreage of 
No. 5 also was available for strip- 
ping, which naturally was set up as a 
major operating objective. 

The Prosperity holdings—both No. 
6 and No. 5, the latter averaging 4 
ft. in thickness—were taken over by 
the MecLarens in 1925, at which time 
mechanical loading was just begin- 
ning to get into its stride. Conse- 
quently, it was decided to equip with 
pit-car loaders to test out the claims 
for mechanization under conditions 
obtaining on the property, and there- 
fore the No. 6 seam was operated 
with this equipment until 1929, when 
it was shut down until 1935, to re- 
open on a primarily stripping basis 
with a new tipple. In 1937, however, 
a Joy 5BU loader was bought and 
tried out in the No. 6 and now is 
in storage pending resumption of 
deep mining. The year 1935 also 
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was marked by the acquisition of the 
Peabody No. 25 (Burr, or No. 6, 
seam) mine acreage, which is being 
held for deep mining. 

The McLaren Coal Co. is headed 
by A. B. MeLaren, who has spent 
more than half a century in the coal 
business in Illinois and was the first 
stripper in Illinois south of Danville, 
where modern stripping had _ its 
birth. His New Enterprise Coal Co. 
started operations in 1913 with one 
of the first of the modern types of 
shovels—a Marion 250 steamer with 
a 3-cu.yd. dipper. Mr. MeLaren, 
while head of the Coal Stripping 
Co., also was the first to introduce 
tractor-trailer haulage in Illinois in 
1934. W. S. MeLaren, A. B. Me- 
Laren’s son, is the operating head 
of the MeLaren Coal Co. 

The new tipple, installed in 1935 
and designed to handle coal both 
from the slope and from the trac- 
tor-trailer units used for transport- 
ing strip coal, was built by the Me- 
Laren company, using mainly Link- 
Belt equipment. Dumping facilities 
are arranged with the mine-car dump 
over the trailer dumping station so 
that the same bin ean be used. As 
now constituted, the tipple is a six- 
track plant which can ship 26 dif- 
ferent combinations. Equipment in- 
cludes shaker screens, picking tables 
and loading booms for the four larg- 
er sizes (three booms are Link-Belt 
resereening units), a crusher for 
breaking down 2x14-in. nut in mak- 
ing stoker coal, a 4x10-ft. “Selec- 
tro” vibrating sereen for stoker pro- 
duction and the dedusting of sereen- 
ings, and a “Dustlix” plant for the 
dustproofing of all sizes. Provision 
also was made for conveying 3x0-in. 
coal to a future washing plant if 
found desirable. Capacity of the 
tipple is 250 tons per hour. 


Pillar Stripping Completed 


Stripping of the No. 6 pillars, the 
only feasible recovery system, was 
completed in October, 1937. In this 
two-year period the output from this 
pillar area was approximately 250,- 
000 tons. Maximum stripping depth 
was 55 ft., operations starting on 
the outerop on the south and going 
north until that depth was reached, 
with the stripping cuts running 
roughly northeast and southwest, as 
compared with a prevailing north 
and south direction for the rooms 
and east and west for the entries. 
Room and entry width was about 15 
ft., but pillars were all sizes. Aside 
from the usual clay and surface ma- 
terial, the coal was overlain by a 
gray shale ranging from 6 ft. in 
thickness at the outerop to a maxi- 
mum of 30 ft. in the deeper banks. 
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Drilling, shooting, loading and hauling No. 5 coal in the McLaren pit. In the 
right background is the steam stripper, which works in tandem with a walking 
dragline, in this case farther to the right and therefore out of sight. 


Mueh of the shale was caved into 
the old rooms, the eaving providing 
good fragmentation, with consequent 
good digging conditions. As a re- 
sult, shooting was intermittent and 
was done only in hard spots, gener- 
ally where the shale had not caved. 
Before starting the stripping, the 
workings were dewatered with a 
deep-well turbine pump, still in ser- 
vice in the old Burr C shaft. 

Because of its characteristic fea- 
tures, the walking dragline was chos- 
en for the No. 6 stripping. A tub 
diameter of 274 ft. was considered 
ample to span practically all the 
openings over which the machine 
would have to work, thus making it 
almost certain that a solid support 
would be available at all times. Its 
high degree of mobility was another 
item—making it possible for the ma- 
chine to shift position rapidly from 
regular stripping to cleaning out old 
rooms. Naturally, stripping from 
the top of the coal was out of the 
question. Due to the fact that it 
had not been mined previously, the 
MeLaren organization planned to use 
a shovel in uncovering the No. 5, and 
in this operation the dragline, when 
it had performed its specialized 
function of stripping the pillars, 
also could be used to increase the 
No. 5 stripping yardage and conse- 
quently the production. 

The machine finally chosen was a 
Bueyrus-Monighan 6W diesel electrie 
walker with a 6}-cu.yd. Page auto- 
matie rock bucket with manganese 
arch, lip and wearing corners. Boom 
length is 135 ft. Cut width was es- 
tablished at 65 ft. and the dragline 
was started on the solid coal at the 


outerop and then was worked north, 
still taking the normal eut, to 55-ft. 
overburden. In making a eut over 
the old works, the dragline, when it 
had uncovered a room, would move 
around on the bank and, working 
parallel to the room, would clean it 
out as far as possible, discharging 
the spoil on the regular bank. A 
diagrammatic sketch of how rooms 
were cleaned out appears in Fig. 1. 
Of course, if the opening ran paral- 
lel to the pit direction, the rooms 
were cleaned out along with the regu- 
lar stripping work. The dragline 
worked only from west to east, dead- 
heading back after each cut, as that 
was found, in addition to simpli- 
fying transportation, to require less 
time than digging in and turning 
around. 

Diffieulty in determining with the 
necessary accuracy the condition of 
the shale at the points the holes were 
to be drilled, with consequent pos- 
sibility of loss of explosive through 
detonation over only a thin layer of 
slate over a room or in an area of 
caved top, led to the adoption of an 
air drill in the early stages of the 
project—later replaced by a verti- 
eal auger. With the air drill, a row 
of holes was drilled not over 10 ft. 
deep on the tight side of the cut 
while the dragline was working on 
the loose side. Usually, the tight- 
side holes were all that were neces- 
sary, although at times other holes 
were drilled as required. In each 
case, of course, a spot was thoroughly 
cleaned by the dragline. 

Following the air drill was a 
Hardsoeg vertical auger taking 5-ft. 
auger sections and putting down 
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and deep-mined coal. 


McLaren preparation plant and, at the right, the dumping station for both strip 
Under the headhouse is the chute which conducts deep- 


mined coal to the same bin in which strip coal is dumped. 


holes as deep as 15 ft. This drill, 
with one 5-ft. auger length, now is 
used in drilling the No. 5 coal prior 
to shooting and loading. The auger 
drill usually was kept on the surface 
and was lowered into the pit by the 
dragline. 

Loading was done in the No. 6 pit 
by a P&H Model 700 shovel with 2- 
cu.yd. dipper, which was rebuilt with 
29-ft. boom and 22-ft. sticks to give 
it a 25-ft. lift, necessary to reach to 
the top of trailers standing on a 
road at coal height. This shovel 
now is being used in the No. 5 work- 
ings. When working across rooms 
and pillars, the shovel would make 
a narrow road across the room and 
eut into the pillar, fanning out to 
each side until all the coal was re- 
moved. Then the shovel would pick 
up the refuse, or clean-up material, 
and throw it up against the high 
wall to make a 14-ft.-wide tractor- 
trailer road with a surface at coal 
height. The road was surfaced with 
a bulldozer and was widened at in- 
tervals for passing points. As each 
pillar was removed the road was ex- 
tended until it reached the full length 
of the pit. At intervals, fills (Fig. 
1) were made across the pit. Haul- 
age units then pulled in on this fill 
and backed up the loading shovel. 
Like the dragline, the shovel also 
deadheaded back when a cut was 
completed, using for this purpose the 
haulage road. 

As indicated above, the interval 
between the No. 6 and No. 5 seams 
is 35 to 37 ft. But immediately be- 
vond the No. 6 outerop, the No. 5 
pitches sharply upward and flattens 
out for a distance of about 4 mile— 
the usual limit of extension of the 
No. 5 beyond the No. 6 in the Car- 
terville region. Overburden over the 
strippable part of the No. 5 on the 
McLaren tract averages about 32 ft., 
ranging from about 19 ft. at the out- 
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crop and 23 ft. in the box cut to 
the stripping limit of 55 ft. Beyond 
that limit deep mining will be the 
practice. On the strippable area, 
No. 5 seam thickness ranges from 
3 ft. 8 in. to 4 ft. 5 in, averaging 
4 ft. Over the coal on about one- 
fourth of the acreage is a_ black 
slate, followed by gray shale, cap 
rock, and clay and surface material. 
Thickness of the hard material runs 
about 12 ft. as a rule. 

The box eut to reach the No. 5 
was started in November, 1937, by 
the 6W dragline, which now is used 
to take off the clay and surface ma- 
terial, provided it is less than ap- 
proximately half the total thickness; 
otherwise it takes about half and 
lets the shovel, started in August, 
1938, take the remainder. 

The shovel referred to is a Buey- 
rus-Erie 225B steamer with 85-ft. 
boom and 58-ft. dipper sticks. The 
structural and mechanical qualities, 
however, have been improved by the 
installation of a 320B boiler, base, 
deckplates, ete. On the dragline the 
operator’s cab has been removed 
from the base and installed in a new 
position high on one corner of the 
housing, thus improving the field of 
vision. A 6-eu.yd. dipper is in- 
stalled on the steamer and, as the 
dragline is fitted with a 64-yd. unit, 
a good balance is obtained as_ be- 
tween the two units. The shovel 
alone, working five days a_ week, 
handles an average of 135,000 cu.yd. 
per month; the shovel and dragline 
together handle about 260,000 eu.yd. 

Overburden drilling in the No. 5 
workings is done with a sidewall 
drill making a 4-in. hole. As noted 
above, the No. 5 has not been mined 
before. A 25-ft. berm is earried for 
a roadway and 40 ft. of coal is load- 
ed as a rule, making the width of 
the stripping cut and the depth of 
the holes also 40 ft. Overburden 









holes usually are drilled on 25-ft. 
centers where the black slate is pres- 
ent; if only gray shale is encoun- 
tered, centers are increased to 30 to 
35; if the eap rock is absent, holes 
are put in on 35-ft. centers. Over- 
burden is shot with 30 per cent dyna- 
mite where the holes are wet; other- 
wise, Egyptian “Granular No. 2” 
pellet powder in 3}x16-in. sticks is 
used. Where black slate is present 
along with cap rock, the usual load- 
ing is 100 lb. of pellet per hole; in 

“gray shale, the quantity is cut to 
60 Ib. 

Rough cleaning in the pit is done 
by a Caterpillar “60” gas tractor 
with LaPlant-Choate bulldozer, fol- 
lowed by hand shoveling, ete. Holes 
are drilled 6 to 10 ft. apart, using 
the Hardsoeg drill, and are shot with 
Egyptian “Strip Special,” or pel- 
let, powder in 2x8-in. sticks. Usual 
loading is 14 sticks per hole. 

Four tractor-trailer units do the 
hauling from the McLaren pit. Semi- 
trailers are Austin-Western units 
rated at 10°tons. Actual loading, 
however, averages 14 tons. These 
semi-trailers are pulled by one Inter- 
national and three White “718 Spe- 
cial” tractors. The maximum round- 
trip haul is 2 miles; the minimum is 

4 mile. At present, the haulage 
units enter the pit by a short in- 
cline and then operate and turn on 
the coal. Provision is now being 
made for an incline at the other end 
of the pit, whereupon “circle” haul- 
age will be inaugurated, with the 
units going only one way through 
the pit. 


Tractor-Trailer Haulage 


Tractor-trailer haulage was inau- 
gurated with the beginning of the 
No. 6 stripping work in 1935. The 
original tires (9.75x20 and 10.50x 
20) still are in service. The 1937 
operating cost was 5.45¢c. per ton, 
divided as follows: labor—drivers, 
ete. 3.14e.; supplies—gas, oil, ete., 
1.14¢.; other supplies, 1.17¢.; total 
supplies, 2.3le. In the first eleven 
months of 1938, the cost rose to 
6.70c., divided as follows: labor— 
drivers, ete., 4.73¢e.; supplies—gas, 
oil, ete. 1.39¢.; other supplies, 0.58c. ; 
total supplies, 1.97e. 

In addition to the equipment and 
facilities enumerated above, the Me- 
Laren operation is equipped with a 
washhouse with hot-and-cold show- 
ers and lockers, and a combination 
garage, machine and welding shop 
where all haulage units, tractors, ete., 
are parked. A concrete foundation 
and corrugated siding and roofing 
feature this building. Fifty-one men 
are on the McLaren Coal Co. payroll. 
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SUNSHINE ANTHRACITE 


+ Sets Goal at 700 Tons per Shift 
With Trackless Mining in Thin-Seam Coal 


ITH A SIZABLE list of 

mechanized deep and stripping 
mines to its eredit in the Middle 
West, the Binkley Mining Co. 
turned to Arkansas in 1937 for its 
latest producing venture—a_track- 
less mine in thin coal employing 
a combination of loading machines 
for entry driving and hand-loaded 
conveyors on walls 65 to 150 ft. 
long for the main tonnage backlog. 
A middle band in the seam is cut 
out and gobbed or sent to the outside 
for disposal. Chain conveyors are 
used for transportation in entries 
and behind wall conveyors, feeding 
onto belts for the second stage in the 
transportation cycle. From the 
underground belt system the coal is 
brongiic to the surface on still an- 
other belt installed in a new slope. 
A final 1,500-ft.-long belt conveyor 
on the surface moves the coal from 
a storage bin to the preparation 
plant, entirely overpassing the old 
mine workings which the tipple was 
built to serve. 


Thin-Seam Mining 


The new Sunshine mine, owned by 
the Sunshine Anthracite Coal Co., a 
subsidiary of the Binkley Mining 
Co., recovers the Spadra seam, rang- 
ing in thiekness from 36 to 41 in., 
which moves to market as “Sun- 
shine Anthracite.’ The present 
operation lies to the north and west 
of the old Sunshine mine, which had 
been in operation some 35 years on 
the room-and-pillar basis. Produe- 
tion, however, was small. The tip- 
ple now in use was built by the 
United Tron Works Co. in 1931, and 
as now eonstituted has a maximum 
capacity of close to 200 tons per 
hour. Average capacity of the belt 
feeding the plant, however, is 150 to 


175 tons per hour, and the produe-. 
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@ Trackless mining in a thin seam 
employing mobile loaders for entry 
development and hand-loaded con- 
veyors on walls 65 to 150 ft. long, 
plus face preparation with the re- 
moval of a middle band by cutting, 
is told in this story of the new Sun- 
shine mine near Spadra, Ark. Con- 
veyor transportation from all faces, 
feeding onto the underground system 
of belts and carrying coal up a 
16-deg. slope to a bin on surface, 
providing about an hour's mine out- 
put storage in case of tipple stop- 
page, is followed by a final 1,500-ft. 
belt delivering to preparation plant. 
With three wall units and the re- 
quired number of loading machines 
in operation, maximum production to 
the end of 1938 was 728 tons in one 
day, with a total of 140 mine em- 
ployees, including supervisors. 





tion objective, with all the under- 
ground equipment in service, is an 
average of 1,000 tons per day. 

The Sunshine _ property, lying 
about three miles west of Spadra, 
Ark., was taken over by the present 
operating organization in June, 1937, 
and F. M. Sehull, general superin- 
tendent of the Binkley operations— 
both deep and strip—in Indiana, 
was given the job of building the 
new operation as vice-president and 
general manager. After the inves- 
tigation, it was decideg to start en- 
tirely new, and consequently the old 
hoisting and air shafts were filled 
to seal the old workings. 

Work on the new slope was start- 
ed on July 1, 1937, and the coal was 
struck at a depth of slightly more 
than 112 ft. on Sept. 19. In addi- 
tion to the regular entry work, a 
heading leading from the bottom to 
the site of the new airshaft was 
started immediately to permit the 
spoil from the shaft-sinking opera- 
tion to be brought out by conveyor 


By IVAN A. GIVEN 


Associate Editor, Coal Age 


and thus speed this particular task. 
The first coal was run through the 
tipple on Sept. 27. 

Length of the slope, sunk on a 
pitch of 16 deg., is 450 ft. Width 
is 12 ft. The first 140 linear feet of 
the slope is an open eut, which was 
made with a #-eu.yd. gas shovel. 
The remainder of the slope was put 
down by ordinary sinking methods. 
The slope belt was installed on one 
side, with stairs in the center and 
a material track equipped with a 
20-h.p. hoist on the opposite side. 
The slope was timbered with 90-lb. 
rail erossbars on 4-ft. centers. As 
each bar was placed, the space be- 
tween was filled in solid with 3x10- 
in. planking running from web to 
web of the bars. 


Four-Heading Development 


Four headings were started from 
the bottom to form the main opening 
for the underground workings, and 
the heading noted above was driven 
over to the site of the airshaft. In 
preparation for sinking the air 
shaft, a 12-in. hole was drilled to 
the eoal. The shaft was sunk 10 
ft. square to provide a clear 9x9-ft. 
cross-section after timbering. Depth 
was 112 ft. First, the surface ma- 
terial, clay, ete., was taken out down 
30 ft. to the rock, where a horn set 
of 90-lb. rails was placed. Forms 
were built and braced and the shaft 
top was conereted to 2 ft. above the 
surface. Sinking was then started 
through the hard material, consisting 
mainly of a hard bastard limestone 
and hard gray slate. In the sinking 
operation, a 90-lb. rail was suspend- 
ed on a rope operating over a 








sheave. The holes then were drilled 
and loaded, and the rail was lowered 
until about half of it was in the 12- 
in. drillhole. The round of holes 
then was shot, whereupon shaking 
the rail resulted in the broken rock 
pouring down the drillhole to the 
chain conveyor below. Very little 
shoveling was necessary to muck a 
round of shots. In this fashion sink- 
ing through the 82 ft. of hard ma- 
terial required only six days of three 
shifts each. Sinking crews consist- 
ed of two men and a shift leader on 
each shift. This section of the shaft 
was timbered with pine. The original 
Buffalo Forge centrifugal fan was 
installed at the top of the shaft. 
Operating exhausting, this fan cir- 
culates approximately 60,000 ¢.f.m. 
It is driven by a 20-h.p. motor. 
Length of the slope belt, a 26-in.- 
wide unit driven by a 30-h.p. motor 
and having a capacity of 150 to 175 
tons per hour, is 600 ft., ineluding 
a horizontal run of approximately 
100 ft. at the bottom. This belt 
handles both mine rock and refuse 
and coal. The coal is discharged 
into a 150-ton wood storage bin, 
which enables the mine to run a 
maximum of about one hour in case 
of a tipple stoppage or vice versa. 


Drill hole for power /ines 
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Adjoining the coal bin, a 100-ton 
rock-and-refuse bin was constructed. 
A plow installed over the latter bin 
is arranged so that it can be low- 
ered onto the belt to divert refuse 
when it is being brought out of the 
mine. From the bin the refuse is 
disposed of by a small larry ear 
operated by a 20-h.p. hoist. 

No coal over 7 in. in size is shipped 
from Sunshine, and consequently a 
10-h.p. MeNally-Norton pick break- 
er with integral screen was installed 
at the storage bin for the breaking 
operation. The breaker is supplied 
by a reciprocating feeder driven by 
a 5-h.p. motor, and discharges onto 
the 1,500-ft. belt conveyor over- 
ground to the tipple. Driven by a 
30-h.p. motor, this conveyor also is 
equipped with a 26-in. belt. The 
same size of belt (Goodyear in all 
cases) is used on the underground 
conveyors. The conveyors proper, 
however (Joy in all cases), are de- 
signed to take a 30-in.-wide belt in 
ease it is thought desirable in the 





Fig. |1—New work at the Sunshine 

mine lies to the north and west of the 

old mine, which was sealed. A 1,500- 

ft. belt conveyor connects the new 

slope and the tipple at the old hoist- 
ing shaft. 
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future. In addition to the main 
horizontal section, the conveyor 
from the storage bin to the tipple 
includes an inclined section to take 
the coal into the preparation plant 
at screen height. A wooden trestle 
on concrete foundations supports 
this conveyor, which is provided with 
a corrugated steel roof. 

The tipple at present is equipped 
to make five sizes, as _ follows: 
%-in. sereenings, {xl4-in. No. 1 
nut, 14x2}-in. No. 4 nut, 24x5-in. 
egg, and 5x7-in. grate. Modi- 
fications made by the Sunshine 
Anthracite Coal Co. include electrifi- 
cation of the plant, the addition of 
roller-type mechanical pickers for 
the nut and egg sizes and the instal- 
lation of an Ottumwa scraper-line 
box-ear loader. With the exception 
of screenings, all sizes are hand- 
picked, in addition to mechanical 
picking as noted above, and are 
loaded over booms equipped with 
degradation screens. A degradation 
screen also precedes the box-car 
loader, and a roll erusher is avail- 
able for breaking down large coal 
to screenings when necessary or de- 
sirable. The major breaking opera- 
tion, however, as pointed out above, 
is at the storage bin. 
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General dip of the seam at Sun- 
shine is slightly over 2 per cent to 
the northeast, although local dips 
run considerably higher. Under the 
coal is a hard slate, while imme- 
diately over it is from 0 to 18 to 20 
in. of drawslate. While this draw- 
slate is good in places, it generally 
loosens from the overlying cap rock, 
which ran 24 ft. at the airshaft. Con- 
sequently the drawslate requires 
constant watching and careful and 
systematic timbering. When the 
drawslate is taken down, the cap 
rock makes a very good roof. Over 
the cap rock is gray shale, gray slate 
and limestone up to the clay and 
surface material. 

The seam also is characterized by 
an extremely hard middle band. 
Usually it has the nature of a sandy 
shale and has a fairly constant thick- 
ness of 2 to 3 in. This middle band 
is cut out and thrown back over the 
face conveyor on walls. In headings, 
the cuttings containing the band ma- 
terial are picked up by the loading 
machine and discharged back along 
the rib during the production shifts. 
On the clean-up shift, as will be 
detailed below, the loading machine 
is used to place these cuttings in 
the chain conveyor employed behind 
the loaders, thus giving’ the cuttings 
a start toward the refuse bin at the 
top of the slope. Cutting out the 
middle band, plus careful cleaning 
of the face and bottom before shoot- 
ing, and picking during loading on 
the walls, make it possible to ship 
screenings with an ash of close to 6 
per cent. 


Mine Operating Schedules 


Equipment at Sunshine is suffi- 
cient to permit operation of four 
wall units and three entries at a 
time. At the time this article was 
prepared, however, only three wall 
units were in operation, while only 
two entry groups were being ad- 
vanced. In starting a wall, two 65- 
ft. faces are worked and consequent- 
lv the equipment at this stage nor- 
mally consists of two 15-h.p. Joy 
chain conveyors extensible to 300 ft. 
or more, two 5-h.p. face conveyors 
of either the conventional or Joy 
portable type, one Sullivan 35-h.p. 
CE-11 — shortwall-longwall cutting 
machine and one 13-h.p. Chicago 
Pneumatic hand-held coal drill. Cut- 
ting machines are equipped with 5}- 
or 6-ft. bars and two of the machines 
were rebuilt with ball-bearing equip- 
ment. Standard eutter chains and 
bits making a 6-in. kerf are em- 
ployed, and the bits are tipped with 
Stellite, giving twice the tonnage per 
sharpening. Coal drills are fitted 
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Fig. 2—Chain conveyors are used in advancing entries ahead of the main belts, 
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Fig. 3—In wall work, two 65-ft. faces are carried for the first 100 ft., after which 

they are cut together to make one face about 150 ft. long for the next 100 ft. 

The final 100 ft. of advance is preceded by renecking. Walls are served by chain 
conveyors, which discharge on belt units. 


with Hardsoeg conveyor-type augers, 
molefoot heads and bits. One 3-h.p. 
drill is in service for brushing head- 
ings and also is available for coal 
drilling if necessary. 

Headings are driven with Joy Jr. 
loaders. Three of these loaders, each 
equipped with five 44-h.p. motors, 
have been purchased, and may be 
used separately in separate heading 
groups or two may work together in 
one heading group. These loaders 
discharge onto 15-h.p. Joy chain 
conveyors, one in each of the two 
headings which normally make up 
a group. <A 5-h.p. cross conveyor 
brings the coal from one conveyor 
onto the other, which discharges onto 
a main belt unit. One new Sullivan 
“Master” shortwall cutter with hy- 
draulie raising and lowering jacks 
making it possible to cut at heights 
of from 18 to 30 in. above the floor 
and greatly facilitating following the 
middle band across the faee, is used 
entirely in advancing entries. The 
machine is equipped with a &0-h.p. 
motor and a 6-ft. standard-kerf bar. 
For moving this machine around 
two Joy low-vein transfer trucks, 
each powered by a 5-h.p. motor, are 
on hand in strategic locations. Only 


one is used at a time, however. Drill- 
ing in entries is done with the same 
type equipment as is used on the 
walls, with a large drill coming into 
service in brushing operations. 

Mining at Sunshine is done on a 
three-shift schedule. The first shift 
is primarily production, particularly 
from the walls. Cutting, drilling and 
shooting, of course, are a normal part 
of the operating cyele on the first 
shift. The second shift is charged 
primarily with the responsibility of 
filling the storage bin on the surface 
and preparing for the production 
shift on the next working day, in- 
cluding finishing up any remaining 
cutting, shooting, conveyor moves, 
ete. The third shift is mostly engaged 
in cleaning-up operations, such as 
loading cuttings out of the entries, 
cleaning up spillage at conveyor dis- 
charges, brushing top in headings to 
be used for conveyorways, taking 
eare of any remaining conveyor 
moves, and in general looking after 
the physieal condition of the mine 
and equipment. 

With three wall units and loading 
machines running as required, maxi- 
mum production on this basis up to 
the end of 1938 was 728 tons in one 
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day. Total mine employees at the 
end of the year, including super- 
visors, was 140, divided as follows: 
top men, 25; first shift, 80; second 
shift, 25; third shift, 10. When the 
seasoning period is completed, it is 
expected this mine force will average 
700 tons or more per day. 


Although four headings were 


driven off the bottom, primarily to 
provide plenty of area for air travel, 
experience since that time has shown 
that a 20-ft. width is possible without 
roof difficulties and consequently all 


new work is being developed with 
only two headings 20 ft. wide on 30- 
ft. centers. In the heading to be 
used as a conveyorway, the full thick- 
ness of the drawslate is taken down, 
thus making the conveyorway height 
up to 18 to 20 in. more than the 
coal height. If the drawslate is ab- 
sent—a rare occurrence—about 18 in. 
of cap rock is taken. No roof is shot 
in the headings to be used as airways, 
as taking the coal 20 ft. wide pro- 
vides 60 to 70 sq.ft. of cross-section. 


Heading crews consist of ten men, 





The storage bin and breaker at the head of the slope are connected with the 


tipple in the distance by a 1,500-ft.-long belt conveyor. 


Refuse from the mine 


is discharged into the smaller bin in front of the main coal bin. 





In this 20-ft.-wide heading, a new type shortwall is cutting out the middle band. 
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as follows: Joy operator and helper; 
two cutters; two drillers, who also 
load holes and shoot; two timber- 
men; one pan man; and a foreman. 
If only one heading machine is being 
used in advancing an entry, the ma- 
chine is trammed back and forth 
between the usual two places through 
the erosseuts. If two machines are 
used, one in each heading, the runners 
alternate, although the cutting ma- 
chine and drill are moved back and 
forth the same as if only one loading 
machine were employed. 

The loading machine, or machines, 
discharge, as stated above, into chain 
conveyors, which in turn feed onto 
a main-line belt conveyor. The con- 
veyors are laid in the centers of the 
20-ft. headings, the 9- to 10-ft. space 
on either side giving the loading 
machine and other equipment plenty 
of room to travel up and down either 
rib. The conveyor on the airway side 
feeds into a cross conveyor, while the 
conveyor in the opposite heading, 
handling coal from both openings, 
feeds onto the belt. 


Always Timbering 


Operations common to both head- 
ings include extension of the chain 
conveyors in steps of 5 ft. 11 in—the 
length of a pan—drilling, cutting, 
disposal of the cuttings along the ribs 
—usually on the side opposite the 
erosscuts—loading of the holes, 
shooting, and loading of coal. In this 
connection it might be pointed out 
that, in view of the nature of the 
cuttings, the kerf and the face and 
bottom are carefully cleaned before 
ihe eoal is shot. Timbering is a con- 
stant activity, single pine posts being 
set clear to the face and removed and 
reset to permit the loading machine, 
cutting machine and other equipment 
to operate. Prop centers seldom ex- 
ceed 4 ft. except where a machine is 
actually working—a procedure made 
necessary by the treacherous nature 
of the drawslate. In headings to be 
used as conveyorways, taking down 
the drawslate for the length of the 
day’s advance—usually around 50 ft. 
—is the final operation. This draw- 
slate is drilled and shot on the third 
shift and is sent outside via the con- 
vevor along with the cuttings and 
other refuse made during the day’s 
work. 

Inasmuch as the total seam height 
is only 36 to 41 in., taking a 6-in. 
cut out of the middle to a depth of 
) to 54 ft. leaves two thin and rela- 
tively deep benches, posing in turn 
a diffieult shooting problem, particu- 
larly when, as usually is the ease, the 
upper bench tends to separate from 
the top and sag down. On the walls, 
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where hand-loading is the practice, 
this sagging or falling of the top 
bench makes no difference, as the men 
can split or break the chunks. With 
the loading machine, however, the 
coal must be broken up. Experimen- 
tation in entries is still going on to 
determine the type of coal-breaking 
medium to be used. 

Four holes normally are drilled in 
the top bench in headings and four 
in the bottom. ‘Top holes—one at 
each rib and two in the intervening 
space—usually are started down 6 in. 
from the top and drilled to the slate 
at the back of the cut. Holes in the 
lower bench are started as close to 
the bottom as possible and are angled 
downward as necessary to hit the 
rock in the back. 

Belt conveyors normally are ex- 
tended every 200 ft. of entry advance. 
At the time this article was prepared, 
three underground belts were in serv- 
ice, all 26 in. wide on 30-in. idler 
and return-roll sets and driven by 
20-h.p. motors. With motors of this 
size, these belt conveyors can be ex- 
tended to the maximum of 2,000 ft. 
Belt conveyors, with the exception of 
the original unit, are installed in the 
centers of the conveyorways, which 
are brushed as outlined above. One 
row of 6x8-in. sawed props on 4-ft. 
centers is set on each side of the 
conveyor. Distance between rows is 
60 in. inside the props, which are 
topped by 3x10-in. sawed caps 18 in. 
long. On this -basis, a travelingway 
approximately 7 ft. wide is left on 
each side of a belt unit. These roads 
are kept clear at all times. No track 
is used anywhere except on the slope. 
All materials are transported on 
small rubber-tired trucks, which are 
pulled around by the supply men, 
although investigation of battery- 
powered tractors is under way. 


Ten Cuts Per Machine Shift 


In driving entries with the loading 
machines the management aims at a 
total of ten falls, or euts, per ma- 
chine on the first shift, including 
crosseuts, and the same number on 
the second shift, although as many 
as fourteen cuts have been loaded out 
in seven hours. Loading twenty cuts 
in two headings and taking into 
account crosseuts means that an 
entry group moves forward approxi- 
mately 50 ft. per day of two shifts 
and yields around 250 tons of coal, 
although this latter figure naturally 
is subject to some variation. When 
the schedule is adhered to, a 200-ft. 
extension of the belt conveyor must 
be made about every four days. In 
some eases, however, the chain-con- 
veyor system has been extended to as 
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much as 350 ft. In making a move- 
up, about ten man-shifts are 
required to dismantle the chain con- 
veyors, store unneeded parts, move 
up and set the drives and tail pieces, 
and extend the belt conveyor 200 ft. 

Retreat operation is the rule at 
Sunshine, by which is meant that the 
entries normally are extended to the 
boundary or other limit and then 
walls are turned and mined out on 
the way back. Usually, also, entries 
are driven so that the walls can be 
advanced upgrade. Under present 
conditions, furthermore, walls are 
generally turned off one side of an 
entry only, although in earlier work 





walls were driven from both sides. 
In the earlier work also, walls were 
established by cutting room necks 
together, but now they are started 
directly off the entry, as the extra 
support of the stumps formed in 
the necking operation was found to 
be unnecessary under the usual con- 
ditions. 

Assuming, therefore, that an entry 
has been driven to the limit, the 
usual practice then is to take two 
slabbing cuts off the heading on the 
upper side. These cuttings are 
separated by a 15-ft. pillar and the 
length of each eutting is 65 ft. With 
a main and face conveyor to each 





Loading machine at work in a 20-ft. heading. At the extreme left is the chain 
conveyor used in advancing the heading in steps of about 200 ft. Part of one 
of the shortwall transfer trucks shows at the extreme right. 





“Breakers” at work on a 65-ft. wall in the Sunshine mine. At the right a face 
conveyor is discharging into a main conveyor. 
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Supplies are transported on small rubber-tired trucks pulled by hand. The draw- 
slate has been taken down to the cap rock in this main conveyorway. An auxiliary 
belt is shown coming in from the left. 


cut, or wall, they then are extended 
abreast a distance of 100 ft. During 
this stage, crosseuts are made every 
40 ft. or so to leave pillars 30 ft. 
long between the two places. This 
frequent crosscutting was adopted to 
reduce the distance the cutting ma- 
chine must travel in going from one 
wall to the other. 

When the walls have advanced 
the first 100 ft., the 15-ft. pillar be- 
tween them is omitted to form a 
face 145 to 150 ft. long. Usually 
at this time one face conveyor and 
one main conveyor are removed to 
new locations, leaving the other main 
conveyor and its companion face 
conveyor now lengthened to around 
130 to 135 ft.—to finish the job. On 
this basis, the new and longer wall 
is advanced another 100 ft., where- 
upon new necks are made and cut 
together to provide small stumps and 
the wall is advanced to the maximum 
distance of 300 ft. from the entrance. 
The equipment is then moved down 
the entry and the process of advane- 
ing double and single walls is re- 
peated, leaving a 15-ft. pillar be- 
tween the new work and that already 
completed. 


Sixteen Men per Wall Crew 


Sixteen men comprise a wall crew, 
which is made up as follows: eight 
breakers, who break up the coal and 
load it on the face conveyor, doing 
their own timbering, ete.; two cut- 
ters; two drillers, who also load and 
shoot; two timbermen; one pan man; 
and a foreman. This crew takes care 
of two walls 65 ft. long or one long 
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wall 145 to 150 ft. long. On the short 
walls, the breakers, cutters, drillers, 
e‘¢c., alternate back and forth. On 
the long walls, the usual practice is 
to work from one end to the other, 
the breakers, drillers, cutters, ete., 
following one another across. 
Breakers particularly, and in fact 
all crew members, turn their hands 
to any other work tnat needs to be 
done when not engaged in their reg- 
ular tasks. Normally, a wall crew 
mines out four short faces or two 
long faces in seven hours, including 
necessary conveyor move-ups and 
other work. Yield on this basis is 
roughly 180 to 200 tons per shift. 
After a wall, or a section of a wall, 
is cleaned up, it is drilled. Drilling 
is done at this stage of the game be- 
cause it then is possible to slew the 
face conveyor forward after the ma- 
chine has eut a part of the face, 
starting at the tail end of the con- 
vevor, and to begin advancing the 
regular timbering. Otherwise, the 
conveyor would have to be left back 
to provide drilling room, which 
might result in a loss of time. As 
the cutting machine works its way 
across the face, the crew removes and 
props as necessary, usually 
completing or partly completing a 
regular row, on about 3-ft. centers, 
just far enough back from the face 
to permit them to pull the machine 
back when cutting is completed, in 
addition to other knocking and _ re- 
setting as required. Cuttings are 
thrown back over the face conveyor 
into the gob. Other crew members— 
usually the drillers—-clean out the 
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kerf and clean up the face and bot- 
tom. The holes then are loaded 
ready for shooting. In the mean- 
time, the face conveyor is moved up 
to the row of props along the face 
and the regular timbering is ad- 
vanced behind it. Shooting is the 
last item, whereupon the place is 
ready for loading. 

A total of about fifteen holes are 
all that usually are required in shoot- 
ing a 65-ft. wall. Eleven of these 
holes are drilled in the bottom bench 
in the same manner as in the head- 
ings, making the hole centers nomi- 
nally 64 ft. As the top bench usually 
sags or falls after it is cut, except in 
the corners, holes are not necessary 
except for one shot on each rib and 
a few others in tight spots along the 
walls. At the time this article was 
prepared, Atlas 1}x8-in. pellet was 
used on walls, although a decision 
had been made to change to FF 
powder. Using pellet, top holes were 
loaded with 3 of a stick, or 6 in., 
and bottom holes were shot with 15 
sticks each. 

The main chain conveyors receiv- 
ing coal from the face conveyors are 
set 6 ft. from the rib. A row of pine 
props on about 4-ft. centers is set 
on each side of this conveyor, with 
occasionally a second row between 
the conveyor and the rib, leaving, 
however, a _ travelingway about 7 
ft. wide. As the face conveyor is 
moved up to the prop row set during 
cutting, another row of props on 
3-ft. centers is set along the back 
side of the conveyor. Then the regu- 
lar timbering, consisting of rows of 
props on about 4-ft. centers, with the 
rows 5 to 54 ft., or the depth of the 
cut, apart, is brought up. As the 
breakers remove the coal in front 
of the conveyor, props are set as 
needed, usually on centers of not 
over 4 ft. 


Ample Support for Full Depth 


Timbering as above, plus the chau 
pillars for the first 100 ft. and the 
stumps of the second 100 ft., give 
ample support until the walls can 
be worked to the full 300-ft. depth, 
whereupon the machinery is taken 
out and the place left to its own de- 
vices. If the timbers are removed or 
lose their strength, which is a matter 
of a relatively short time, as they 
are cut from pine, the place will 
cave to the surface, as experience 
already has demonstrated. 

All underground equipment, as 
well as that on the surface, is oper- 
ated with 220-volt alternating cur- 
rent. Underground cireuits consist 
of three insulated wires, one for 
each face, which are taken down into 
the mine from two transformer sta- 
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tions (three 75-kva. units each) on 
the surface. One of these trans- 
former stations is at the airshaft 
and serves also the slope belt, mate- 
rial hoist, refuse hoist, feeder and 
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pick breaker. The other station is at 
a borehole about 1,100 ft. west of 
the airshaft. The tipple load and 
the other surface loads, ineluding 
the 1,500-ft. be't conveyor, are sup- 





plied by a third transformer station 
(three 50-kva. units) at the tipple. 
Some direct current is employed, 
however, as in charging the Edison 
cap lamps used underground, ete. 


NEW ELECTRIC SHOP 
Serving Berwind-White Mines 


Designed for Convenience and Comfort 


of the im- 
portance of efficient mainte- 
nance and evidence of an 

accumulated experience in shop ob- 

jectives radiate from the new faeili- 
ties of the electrical shop of the Ber- 
wind-White Coal Mining Co. in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. The shop was built 
to replace one which had been situat- 
ed for many years in an old brick 
building that had become inadequate 
and did not lend itself to remodeling. 

Both old and new shop buildings are 

at Mine No. 35 and about a half mile 

from the operating office in Windber. 

The shop is situated with adequate 
spacing from other buildings so as 
to obtain full advantage of natural 
lighting and ventilation on all four 
sides. Dimensions are 40x115 ft. and 
the eaves height is 20 ft. Construe- 


ECOGNITION 


Fig. |—Work benches, armature stands and 
side and shop-material bins on the other. 
background at the left. 
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@ Special armature handling racks 
and trucks, an improved baking oven, 
a sealed receiving and cleaning 


room, an office near the center of 
the workroom, and a building con- 
struction aimed at comfort to the 
workmen are outstanding features of 
a new electrical repair shop of the 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. at 
Windber, Somerset County, Pennsyl- 
vania. It provides facilities for four 
active mines ranging from 2,500 to 
4,000 tons daily production. 





tion is steel framing and steel roof 
trusses, brick walls and steel sash. 
A hip roof, supported on corru- 
gated steel sheeting, contains 2 in. 
of heat-insulating material. 
Overhead lifting equipment con- 
sists of two chain blocks trolley-hung 


power tools on one 
The oven is in the 


on bridge eranes which span _ the 
width of the shop and operate over 
the full length. One erane has a 
capacity of one ton and the other 
two tons and both are manually 
operated. Heat is supplied to the 
building by four  steam-radiator- 
blower units mounted overhead and 
which are operated as air eircu- 
lators during hot weather. 

Inside floor dimensions of the bak- 
ing oven are 9x16 ft.; the brick 
walls are 12 in. thick. Heat is sup- 
plied from a 150-lb. steam radiator 
mounted on top and equipped with 
a blower which drives the hot air 
down through ducts in the ceiling of 
the oven and discharges it at the 
bottom. Part of the air is discharged 
outside of the shop and the rest is 
recirculated to the blower intake. 


Fig. 2—At the right, the glass-inclosed office which is spaced 
away from the wall and is situated near the center of the shop. 


The dust-tight cleaning room is in the left background. 
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Fig. 3—Getting ready to place an armature in the carrying rack which is already 





on the lifting truck. 


Fig. 5—Armatures in the oven, on carrying racks. 
through the oven. 
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Steam-heated air is forced 








Steam is supplied by a central heat- 
ing plant. This oven, with forced 
circulation, has proved much more 
rapid and efficient than the oven ot 
direct-radiation type used in the old 
shop. 

To get away from space limitations 
and other disadvantages of a track 
extending into the oven and of han- 
dling heavy armatures on the ordi- 
nary type of four-wheeled truck, 
special armature-carrying racks 
were built and commercial-type lift- 
ing trucks purchased to transport 
these racks to and from the oven. 
Figs. 3, 4 and 5 illustrate the pro- 
gressive steps in placing a large 
armature in the oven. 

In Fig. 3, the armature, supported 
from a bridge crane as it is during 
dipping in the vat at the left hand, 
is about to be placed in the carrying 
rack which is already on the lifting 
truck. The bottom end of the shaft 
will rest on the V-notched wooden 
block and the adjustable bar at the 
top will be clamped to the upper end 
of the shaft. 

Fig. 4 shows this same armature 
being moved toward the oven door 
and Fig. 5 shows the armature and 
its earrying rack or stand after 
they have been lowered onto the floor 
of the oven and the earrying truck 
has been removed. Obviously this 
method provides convenient and safe 
handling and allows the armature to 
be placed at any vacant space avail- 
able on the oven floor. 


Racks for Small Armatures 


For handling small armatures, dip- 
ping and baking, racks of the type 
shown in Fig. 6 are used. A useful 
feature is the circular base on which 
the rack and its armature can be 
moved along the floor by being 
held at an angle and rolled. The top 
of the frame is shaped to an in- 
verted V to provide a central point 
for hooking a supporting chain dur- 
ing dipping. 

One corner of the shop has a 
15x15-ft. receiving room which is 
sealed to prevent dust eseaping to 
the main room of the shop. In this 
receiving room incoming armatures 
and other electrical parts are cleaned 
by air jet and/or by a naphtha 
spray gun which removes grease. 
While engaged in this cleaning the 
workman wears a respirator; at the 
same time a blower is kept in opera- 
tion to force fresh air in from the 
main room and simultaneously expel 
the foul air through windows that 
have been opened in the outside walls 
of the receiving room. This blower, 
as viewed from the main room, is 
shown in Fig. 7. When flame heat- 
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Fig. 6—Small armatures in their special 
racks are moved by rolling in a tilted 
position. 


ing of any part is necessary, it is 
done in the receiving room; thus the 
main room is protected also from 
fumes of combustion. 

The office is a steel and glass in- 
closure 8x8x8 ft., and, as indicated 
by Fig. 2, it is situated about mid- 
way of the length of the shop and 
away from the side wall but is in 
line with six double-faced steel bin 
sections. All coils and also the usual 
line of shop supplies are stored in 
these bins. Maintaining this shop 
stock is one of the duties of the shop 
foreman. 

Illumination consists of twenty- 


VV p@ oRT HARTFORD—the first 
fort in western Kentucky— 
was erected prior to 1785 on 

Pioneer Gabriel Madison’s land 300 

yd. northwest of this spot on the 

bluff overlooking Rough River” reads 

a tablet in front of the court house 

at Hartford, Ky., the county seat of 

Ohio County. From this early mili- 

tary establishment the Fort Hartford 

Coal Co., with a mine at Tishenor, 
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four 300-watt 110-volt Mazda lamps 
in porcelain enameled steel reflectors, 
all hung above crane height. Work 
benches and tool cabinets are of 
steel. 

Electric motors in use at the mines 
served by this electric shop total 
1,500 and the number of spare d.e. 
armatures is 130. All d.c. motors are 
550-volt. A.c. motors are principally 
440-volt, but a few 110-volt and 
6,600-volt motors are in use. A total 
of nearly a thousand 5- and 74-hp. 
room hoist motors are included in 
the d.c. equipment. These room 
hoists are used instead of cable-reel 
or battery locomotives. 

Approximately 90 per cent of the 
armature coils and fields are made 
in the shop. Exceptions are those 
for which there is so little demand 
that it would not pay to build the 
special winding forms. Cotton-cov- 
ered wire is used execpt that asbestos 
insulation is used on certain loco- 
motives whose motors operate at 
excessive temperatures. 

Armature test equipment includes 
a growler (a.c. magnet), step-up 
transformer (220 volts to 3,000 volts 
maximum) and a bar-to-bar buzzer 
outfit. The 550-volt armatures must 
withstand a 1,500-volt a.e. 60-eyele 
test from commutator to shaft be- 
fore being dipped in baking varnish. 
The dipping is preceded by heating 
for 8 hours in the oven. The arma- 
ture is dipped and then hung above 
the tank until dripping has ceased. 
This is repeated and then the arma- 











Fig. 7—This blower in the wall of the 

cleaning room forces air from the shop 

proper into the cleaning room and thence 
out through a window. 


ture is returned to the oven to be 
baked until the varnish is thoroughly 
dry. As a final test at 550 volts d.ce., 
an ordinary voltmeter when in series 
from commutator to shaft must 
show a zero reading. 

Two years prior to the building 
of the electrical shop a new machine 
shop and a new supply house were 
built. A fire which burned the old 
machine-shop building prompted that 
improvement. Now all three depart- 
ments are housed in modern build- 


ings. 


60-KW. POWER UNIT 
+ Handles 1553-Hp. Connected Load 
At Fort Hartford Coal Co. Mine 


Ky., takes its name. But a name 
handed down from the early days is 
not the only distinguishing feature 
of the operation where facilities in- 
clude a 60-kw. diesel-driven d.e. gen- 
erator which supplies the entire 
power requirements of a mine with 
an average daily output over a pe- 
riod of a year of 485 tons. 

The present Fort Hartford plant 
has been built up sinee 1935, when 


the present owners took over, with 
Connis Hall as general manager, on 
the same site, an old solid-shooting 
mule-haulage mine with coaling sta- 
tion handling about ten tons per day. 
In addition to the power unit herein- 
before noted, equipment and facili- 
ties installed since that time include 
the following: new opening, 60-lb. 
main lines, new mine ears, eut- 
ting machines, drills, main-line loco- 
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motives, pump and fan units, shop 
facilities and a new three-track wood- 
frame tipple equipped with a crusher 
and screening equipment for making 
three sizes, supplemented by picking 
facilities and loading booms for 
lump and egg. Tipple construction, 
of course, included the installation of 
the necessary empty and _ loaded 
tracks. 

The average working force con- 
sists of 40 hand loaders, 13 day men 
on the inside, and 12 day men on 
the outside. Coal reserves consist 
of a 1,280-acre tract of No. 9 coal, 
averaging 4 ft. in thickness. Two 
main partings now are in service 
about one-half mile from the tipple. 
About 70° ft. of this haul consists of 
an outside line on a grade of about 
2} per cent against the loads. Cars 
are handled between the partings, or 
“lie-aways,” and the room faces by 
mules. The room-and-pillar plan of 
mining is followed, and good top 
conditions permit driving places 35 
_ ft. wide. 

Although a power line crosses the 
property, the Fort Hartford organi- 
zation chose a Caterpillar “13,000” 
power unit on the basis of expected 
savings of around 66% per cent. This 
power unit consists of a 6-eylinder 
120-hp. diesel engine driving, through 
a coupling, a 60-kw. 250-volt (full 
load) 900-r.p.m. Type CD Form AL 
General Electric d.c. generator. Con- 
tinuous rating of the generator is 
240 amp. with a temperature rise of 
40 deg. Along with the power unit 
the company purchased a fuel-stor- 
age tamk (550 gal.) equipped with 
strainers, ete., and a General Elee- 
trie switchboard on whieh is 


Table 1—Connected Load, Fort Hart- taken to assure a good bonding job. 


ford Mine 
Underground* Hp. 
Goodman 12-AA_ shortwall cutter, 
era eee 50 
Sullivan CE-7 shortwall cutter, 
RE NEN Wir etki wile:5'5-) ors Ree wees @ 35 
Two Little Giant coal drills...... 2 
Pe cbs tee nee ose eran as 5 
SERINE) ao atx secs oe see: oe 92° 


Haulage and Surface* 


4-ton Jeffrey locomotive (originally 
a crab-reel unit, two motors)... 34 


PRES eeh ks cee rk es ee nn wn oR 7% 
Tipple: shaker-screen motor...... 10 
a ob sd ek oe wie pind 6 ate 1% 
OVE Or TROOOE s 2... 6 66s 60 5 0 85.0 3 
COPMBbOr MOTOT . occ ccs joc ute. Se 
RR eee err ny rare 631% * 
CO ie eee ee eee eee 1551%* 


* Exclusive of a 6-ton Goodman trolley 
locomotive (two 30-hp. motors) kept on 
hand for emergency service and a Joy, 
Jr., loader equipped with five 4%4-hp. 
motors, not now in use. When the load- 
ing machine was in service, the connected 
load totaled 178 hp. 





mounted a plain dc. air breaker, 
ammeter, voltmeter and voltage-ad- 
justing rheostat. The cooling system 
for the engine holds 31 gal. Prestone 
is used in the winter, the original 
quantity still being in service with 
additions to bring the total up to 
about 16 gal. out of 31. 

The generator feeds a d.c. distribu- 
tion system consisting of 4/0 trolley 
wire with a rail return bonded with 
4/0 bonds developed by the mine 
management (p. 56 of this issue). 
In view of the relatively high con- 
nected horsepower, as compared with 
generating capacity, extra care is 


Consisting of a six-cylinder diese! engine and a 60kw. d.c. generator, this Fort 
Hartford power unit serves a normal connected load of 155!/2 hp. 








Both rails of the main line are 
bonded, with cross bonds every 200 
ft. or so. 

Connected load at the Fort Hart- 
ford mine at the present time, using 
the regular 4-ton locomotive, totals 
1554 hp. The individual items in 
this load, excluding only one or two 
motors used only occasionally, are 
listed in Table I. When the loading 
machine was in service the connected 
load was 178 hp. This load was ear- 
ried by the power unit without ap- 


‘preciable difficulty and with only the 


normal number of breaker opera- 
tions which might be expected with 
even a larger power unit. When the 
6-ton locomotive must be used, which 
occurs in ease of trouble with the 
regular 4-ton unit or while it is being 
overhauled, it is necessary, however, 
to stop the 50-hp. Goodman cutter to 
prevent excessive breaker operation, 
particularly when the locomotive is 
pulling up the grade from the pit 
mouth to the tipple. 

One cutter is equipped with a Cin- 
cinnati “Duplex” chain and bit; the 
other with Bowdil chain and _ bits. 
Use of such bits is eonsidered a 
major item in successful operation 
with the small power unit installed. 
As an example, the average of ob- 
served meter readings with one of 
the cutters equipped with regular 
bits was 250 amp. Installation of 
the patent bits brought this down 
to 150 amp. Heavy rail on _ the 
main line is another helpful item, 
along with the use of anti-fric- 
tion bearings on the mine ears. 
Twenty of the mine ears in service at 
the present time are equipped with 
Sanford-Day “Floater” ball-bearing 
wheels (Fafnir bearings) and _ the 
other 40 with Timken wheels. Anti- 
friction bearings also will be in- 
stalled on a number of additional 
cars as they are brought into service. 
The 4-ton haulage locomotive handles 
trips of eight ears holding about 13 
tons of coal each and seldom varies 
more than 10 or 15 seeonds from a 
10-minute schedule throughout the 
entire day, delivering an average of 
300 cars to the tipple for an output 
ot 485 tons. 

The power unit went into service 
on Oct. 12, 1936. Cost of the unit 
proper (engine and generator) was 
$5,400. The switchboard and rheo- 
stat represented an expenditure otf 
$285, and the fuel tank, $60. Fuel- 
oil cost is about 0.6¢e. per kilowatt- 
hour. Since installation of the unit, 
two complete sets of connecting rods, 
costing a total of $104, have been in- 
stalled. Labor cost of installation 
was approximately $50, bringing the 
totai cost of repairs to the unit to 
around $154 in two years. 
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325 TONS DAILY 


+ Treated at Disco Plant 


Of Pittsburgh Coal Carbonization Co. 


O FIND use for the thousands 

of tons of “sludge” produced 

at its coal-cleaning plants and 
to meet a market seeking a smoke- 
less, clean, trouble-free, reactive, 
solid fuel, the Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
in 1928, began to interest itself in 
the manufacture of such a product. 
The many previous failures to make, 
at reasonable cost, a satisfactory fuel 
by any such methods made the com- 
pany eareful to proceed with con- 
servatism and caution. 

In 1929 and 1930, studies and tests 
of low-temperature distillation were 
made in England, Germany and 
other European countries. Two hun- 
dred tons of the company’s Pitts- 
burgh coal was sent over to be tested 
by the Plassman process in Germany 
and the Illingworth process in Eng- 
land, under the supervision of the 
company’s own engineers, and the 
product of these tests was brought 


back to America. This work followed 
extensive tests on the same coal in 
the Wisner process test plant at 
Philo, Ohio. 

Pittsburgh Coal Carbonization Co. 
was organized to carry on the devel- 
opment, and a 3-ton-per-day pilot 
plant using the Illingworth process 
No. 1 


was erected at Champion 
cleaning plant, and operated for 
eighteen months. The Illingworth 


process uses cast-iron retorts and its 
operation is of intermittent type. At 
about the same time a pilot plant 
using the Wisner process was erected 
at the same location. In this process 
operation is continuous and earbon- 
ization is effected in revolving steel 
retorts; the product is in the form 
of more or less irregular but homo- 
geneous balls. From January, 1932, 
both pilot plants were in operation 
and many kinds and sizes of coal 
were tested. At the conclusion of 


By C. E. LESHER 


President 


and R. E. ZIMMERMAN 


Research Engineer 
Pittsburgh Coal Carbonization Co. 


the tests, the Wisner process was 
selected for further development. 
Clarence B. Wisner, inventor of this 
process, was active in the planning 
and operation of the test plant until 
his death in November, 1932. 

Two major problems were faced. 
The first was to develop machinery 
capable of continuous operation 
under load at elevated temperatures. 
Without dependable machinery, the 
process could not be adequately 
tested or proved. Thus the most ex- 
asperating task was making the 
wheels go, and, from the experience 
obtained in this pilot plant, new 


Left—Disco leaves carbonizers at this end of the plant. The discharge end of unit No. 3 lies betwee 


the building on the left and the shed in the center. 


That of Unit No. 3 can be seer beyond it. 


In the foreground center is a drag conveyor taking the product to the cooling and screening plants. 
To the left of the drag is a covered belt conveyor which takes breeze, which is recirculated, to the 


crushing and storage equipment in the upper center. 
from Champion cleaning plant. 
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Gantry crossing railroad tracks brings dust 


Right—Furnace-size Disco being loaded at screening plant. 
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treatment of the coal—“thermodiz- 
ing” and “carbonizing”—both per- 
formed in revolving retorts. These 
retorts were constructed with two 
concentric shells, the coal passing 
through the center shell and _ the 
heating gases between the two shells. 
The outer shell was insulated and the 
heating gases were admitted through 
more or less complicated seals. In 
the first unit erected at Champion, 
the carbonizer, with an internal diam- 
eter of 6 ft. and about 90 ft. long, 
was of this orthodox design. 

A refractory-lined furnace is lo- 
sated at the lower end of the earbon- 
izer. Heating gas from the furnace 
is introduced through a hood and 
seals to the heating ducts of the re- 
volving earbonizer at a_ controlled 
temperature of about 1,000 deg. F. 
and countereurrent to the flow of 
coal. After passing the length of the 
carbonizer the heating gas is re- 
moved through similar seals and 
hood at the upper end and returned 
to a fan through ducts which heat 
the roaster or “thermodizer.”” Through 
the carbonizer the temperature of 
the gases drops roughly from 1,000 
to 875 deg. F. and, through the 
roaster and to the fan inlet, from 800 
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to 600 deg. F. The outlet of the fan 
leads directly into the furnace, where 
the products of combustion of the 
gas burner are added in sufficient 


quantity to raise the temperature of 


the gases to approximately 1,000 deg. 
F. Thus, the heating system of the 
process is that of a closed circuit in 
which excess gas is vented at the 
point of lowest temperature: namely, 
between the furnace and fan. At no 
point in the process do the products 
of combustion meet the coal being 
processed. 

Instead of a revolving retort as a 
“thermodizer,” a roaster was de- 
signed and built with rectangular 
hearths over which the coal is ear- 
ried by rabbles on crossbars attached 
to chains of standard design. The 
roaster on the first unit built has 
four hearths containing a total of 
about 900 sq.ft. of hearth area. The 
heating gases are in closed ducts 
below each hearth and the hearths 
are cast-iron plates resting on the 
heating duets. Coal is introduced at 
the top deck and taken off at the 
bottom deck after about one hour’s 


treatment. Air for oxidation is in 
troduced through suitable openings. 

An important development gained 
from the experience in operating the 
pilot plant was the discovery that an 
intermediate step between roasting 
and earbonizing is necessary. This 
intermediate step is described as the 
“storage conveyor.” In the first unit, 
the product of the roaster is ele- 
vated by vertical screw conveyors to 
the storage conveyor. This unit has 
two rectangular hearths of essen 
tially the same dimensions as_ those 
in the roaster but with the heating 
duet under the lower deck only. It 
is wholly ineclosed and insulated, 
is the roaster. The roasted coal is 
earried continuously around by 
buckets attached to a chain of stand- 
ard design. 

Roasted coal is dropped into the 
storage conveyor at one end of the 
upper hearth, carried along that 
hearth, dropped down to the lower 


hearth, and returned. The buckets 
fit close to the bottom and sides of 
the conveyor inelosure, and its bot- 
tom and end are so constructed that 
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the buckets carry the coal upward 
from the lower to the upper deck on 
the return trip. Thus the material in 
the “storage” is carried around and 
around. An opening in the bottom 
of the storage conveyor inclosure 
permits withdrawal through a star 
feeder of a predetermined quantity, 
which in turn is fed to the carbon- 
izer. Temperature of the coal in 
the storage conveyor is maintained 
at about 600 deg. F.—the tempera- 
ture at which it left the roaster. 
The function of the storage con- 
veyor is to provide a reservoir be- 
tween roaster and earbonizer, and 
thus make possible a uniform feed 
to the latter, to mix the roaster prod- 
uct and thus to provide a carbonizer 
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feed that is uniform in quality as 
well as quantity, and in addition 
thereto to permit “aging” of the 
material prior to carbonization. 
Aging at the elevated temperature of 
600 deg. F. helps reduce the sticki- 
ness of the coal. 

Following the successful operation 
of the first unit, a second unit, em- 
bodying certain radical changes in 
design and equipment, was built and 
put into operation by October, 1935. 
The ecarbonizer of this unit was made 
8 ft. in diameter and about 100 ft 
long. The two concentric and revoly- 
ing shells were abandoned for one 
single revolving shell and a fixed or 
stationary outer hood extending its 
entire length; the heating gases pass 
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between the hood and the revolving 
shell or drum. This greatly simpli- 
fied construction and, of course, was 
cheaper. In addition to less main- 
tenance, particularly of insulation, 
such a design also eliminated two 
heating-gas seals. The slope of the 
second ecarbonizer is ~ in. per foot 
in the direction of discharge as 
against 4 in. per foot for the first 
one. Its speed of rotation is 3 r.p.m. 
as against 5 r.p.m. for the first car- 
bonizer. 

In this second unit an entirely dif- 
ferent type of roaster and storage 
unit is used. The roaster—a cireular, 
multi- hearth Wedge-type rabble 
roaster, manufactured by the Beth- 
lehem Foundry & Machine Co.—has 


Fig. 2—Plan of plant. 
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nine indirectly heated hearths with 
rabbles fastened to four arms at 
right angles on each deck, and oper- 
ated by a central shaft at about two 
revolutions per minute. Coal is de- 
livered near the center of the top 
deck and is plowed by the rabbles, 
which stir and distribute it in a thin 
layer over the hearth to the outer 
circumference, where it is dropped 
through holes onto the deck below. 
On this deck the rabbles are so set 
as to carry the coal to the center for 
discharge to the next deck, and so 
on, until the coal is discharged from 
the machine. 

The nine hearths have 2,000 sq.ft. 
of hearth area. There is no direct 
contact between the heating gases 
and the coal, as the former, after 
passing between the inner and outet 
shell of the carbonizer, go through 
heat duets under each hearth of the 
roaster. The quantity of heating 
gases passing through the ducts of 
any one deck can be regulated by 
suitable dampers. 

In place of the storage bucket- 
conveyor system used in No. 1 unit, 
a drum or cylindrical apparatus was 
selected. It consists of a double 
tube 75 ft. long in which the roasted 
coal enters the inner tube at the 
upper end and discharges in part at 
three openings distributed along its 
length and completely discharges at 
its end into the outer tube, which is 
7 ft. in diameter and equipped with 
spirals which carry the coal back 
up to the feed end, where a variable- 
speed star feeder discharges the coal 
to a screw conveyor leading into the 


earbonizer. Recireulation of coal is 
maintained by lifters which carry 
the excess over that fed to the 
earbonizer back to the central tube. 
This drum is surrounded by a sta- 
tionary jacket and heating gas is 
circulated along the drum sufficient 
to maintain the coal at the roaster- 
discharge temperature of 600 deg. 
F. The storage drum rotates at 2.75 
r.p.m. 

Unit No. 3, construction on which 
was begun before unit No. 2 was 
completed, was put into operation 
in April, 1936. This unit duplicates 
the second in all important points of 
design except that the carbonizer is 
larger. The revolving shell is 126 ft. 
long but with the same diameter, 8 
ft., as No. 2. The slope was in- 
creased to 4 in. per foot. 

The discharge end of all three ear- 
bonizers is provided with a_ short 
cylindrical screen of $-in. round per- 
forations which screen out the 
minus 4-in. breeze. This breeze is 
collected by a serew conveyor and 
sent to a storage bin. Breeze from 
the coke-handling system and from 
the screen at the loading tipple is 
gathered and carried by belt con- 
veyor to a roll crusher where it is 
crushed to minus 4 mesh and sent to 
this same bin. The breeze is drawn 
out of this bin as needed, sent to 
small bins at the feed end of each 
earbonizer, from which it is drawn 
out as required, passed through pre- 
heaters (tubes in the heating gas 
duet from the earbonizers to the 
roasters) and mixed with the roasted 
coal entering the carbonizers. Thus 


Storage conveyors on units 2 and 3 are revolving drums, and in the center can 

be seen screw conveyors that keep material in circulation at the upper end of 

one of the units. Screen conveyor entering from right brings feed from roaster, 

dropping it into the upward pitching screw which delivers it to the revolving 

drum. Material is withdrawn from drum by screw, the drive of which is in the 
center foreground. 








‘charges from the 


normally all undersize product is re- 
circulated through the earbonizer as 
an important part of the process for 
controlling size and quality of the 
final produet. 

The solid product of all drums is 
collected on a gathering conveyor, 
passed over a 6-in. rotary grizzly 
and the oversize reduced in a roll 
crusher. Shaking conveyors carry 
the product to the cooling system. 
Early in the operation of the plant 
it was discovered that wet quench- 
ing of the hot product as it dis- 
retorts was 
deleterious to the strength of the 
particles and that if it were cooled 
without the use of water the product 
would be greatly improved. The 
effect of water on the larger pieces 
is particularly detrimental, as shrink- 
age cracks develop which cause 
degradation. An extensive investiga- 
tion was made of the cooling char- 
acteristics of Disco and a system of 
air cooling developed which has 
proved satisfactory. 


Cooling the Hot Product 


Disco is a highly reactive fuel. 
Upon being discharged from the ear- 
bonizers the center temperature of 
the particles is close to 850 deg. F. 
and if the lumps at that temperature 
are allowed to remain stationary and 
in contact with each other for a few 
minutes they will eateh fire. Small 
and frequent movement of individual 
pieces, while cooling in air, will pre- 
vent firing, and the system of cool- 
ing in use depends on this fact. The 


Disco is first passed over shaking 


conveyors for 30 minutes. Then the 
minus 2-in. material is screened out 
and thoroughly quenched with water. 
The oversize Diseo is cooled for two 
hours on a mechanical cooling wharf, 
which is a series of slotted cast-iron 
hinged grates in steplike formation, 
the whole inclined at an angle of 18 
deg. An endless chain equipped with 
a variable number of trippers passes 
underneath and raises and _ lowers 
each grate in turn in a_wavelike 
manner, which conveys the product 
down to the discharge end and moves 
the bed of Disco so as to prevent 
firing. 

After the 24-hours cooling period, 
the Diseo combines with the minus 
2-in. wet-quenched product on a drag 
conveyor, where it is earried to a 
shaking sereen and part of the 1x2- 
in. material is taken out for sale as 
“stove” size. The remainer is mar- 
keted as “furnace” product. 

Distillation products leave the ear- 
honizers at the upper, or feed, end 
and pass through a chamber where 
dust is collected over a water seal. 
The wet dust is removed with a drag 
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Products of distillation leave carbonizers through large insulated duct at upper 

right center, pass over a water seal immediately below and, after spraying in 

wash box in a large chamber not visible, are exhausted to the holder through 

pipe in the upper right. Dust settles out of gas in water and is removed by 
drag in foreground. 


conveyor and used as boiler fuel. 

The coal gas then passes to a pri- 
mary wash box, where, by water 
sprays, about 60 per cent of the tar 
is condensed. <A serubbing tower of 
standard design follows for further 
cooling and removal of tar. The gas 
temperature after leaving this cool- 
ing tower is 85 to 90 deg. F. Each 
unit has its own dust collector, con- 
denser, and scrubber. The gas is ex- 
hausted by an ordinary centrifugal 
exhauster and passed to the burners 
through a 5,000-cu.ft. holder which 
regulates the gas pressure. Excess 
vas, amounting to 15 per cent, is 
wasted automatically. 

Pressure on individual earbon- 
izers is regulated by means of hand 
valves in the lines leading from the 
primary condensers to the serubbers. 
Recording gages show what these 
pressures are. Actual pressure at the 
feed end of the carbonizer is kept 
as close to zero as possible. 

Tar is drained periodically from 
the wash boxes, scrubbers and liquor 
tanks to settling tanks where liquor 
is decanted and recirculated. After 
settling, the tar is pumped to storage 
tanks for delivery to the tar plant. 
The liquor is cooled in a natural- 
draft cooling tower. No attempt is 
made to recover byproducts from the 
liquor. 

Tar products are marketed as road 
tars, disinfectant oils, creosote oils 
and pitches of various melting 
points. Research and _ investigation 
on the characteristics and possible 
uses of the tar and oil products are 
made in a well-equipped laboratory. 
It is found that the tar has an ex- 
ceptionally high tar-acid content. 
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The tar plant is equipped with blend- 
ing tanks, two steam stills for 
vacuum distillation, a pipe still and 
fractioning column. No attempt is 
made at present to recover the light 
oil, but future construction plans 
eall for installation of a light-oil re- 
plant. 

The Disco plant operates continu- 
ously. Several times a year the en- 
tire plant is shut down to permit 
maintenance of the coal- and Diseo- 
handling equipment. About every 
three months, the carbonizers—one 





at a time—are shut down for four 
or five days to clean out accumulated 
scale. Daily throughput is 325 tons 
of previously washed screenings or 
dust from Champion No. 1 prepara- 
tion plant of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
The most desirable size of feed is 
minus 4-mesh. Feed analyzes 7.5 per 
cent ash and 37.0 per cent volatile 
matter. Disco ash runs from 9 to 
10 per cent and volatile matter from 
15 to 18 per cent. 

Disco handles well, as is shown by 
high shatter index—from 70 to 74 
per cent for plus 2-in. material. The 
product is dense, with an apparent 
specific gravity of 0.85 and is un- 
usually uniform in cell structure 
throughout. It is highly reactive, 
ignites readily and burns with a 
smokeless flame and radiant heat. It 
is excellent for fireplaces and has 
found a ready market for household 
furnaces. 

About 72 per cent of the coal 
treated emerges as a commercial solid 
fuel, or Diseo. Tar yield is 16 gal. per 
ton of coal. Light oil, which is left 
in the gas at present, amounts to 2.5 
gal. per ton of coal. The process 
vields from 4,000 to 5,000 cu.ft. of 
gas per ton of feed with a B.t.u. 
value of 475. Natural gas is used in 
pilot burners for starting the fires 
and in emergencies. Purchased power 
is used, mainly at 440 volts. Con- 
nected load is about 900 hp., with 
only 60 per cent of the machinery 
operating at any one time. Eleven 
men, including a foreman, operate 
the plant on each eight-hour shift. 


Control room. In center are three instruments to furnish automate control on 

hot gases for each of the three operating units. Readings from 45 th rm:coup'e: 

throughout plant are taken every 30 minutes by operative in this room, and 

ammeter readings on revolving units furnish operatives- with information enabling 
them to control product. 











Notes...FROM 
ACROSS THE SEA 


BREAKERS and tipples when dif- 
ferent classes of product have to be 
carried in opposing directions, both bands 
of a single belt are often used, one class 
of material traveling forward on the top 
band, the other backward on the bottom 
band. This trick now has been adopted 
at the coal face, according to The Iron and 
Coal Trades Review of London. 

On a 900-ft. longwall face in the Brit- 
ain Colliery, of the Butterley Co., Butter- 
ley, Derbyshire, England, some of the less 
desirable, or Tinker, coal, whenever clean 
coal simultaneously is being dislodged, 
goes on the top band to the tail gate at 
one end of the longwall face, and the 
clean coal is loaded on the bottom band 
to be transported to the conveyor on the 
main gate at the other end, though in 
the short period during which only the 
poorer coal is being dislodged that coal 
also is placed on the bottom band for 
transference to the conveyor running along 
the main gate. 

The seam consists of an excellent top 
coal (Silkstone) 25 in. thick, 5 in. of dirt, 
9 in. of less desirable coal (Tinker), an- 
other 5 in. of dirt and 14 in. of good bot- 
tom coal. A 5-ft. kerf is cut in the dirt 
parting under the Tinker bench. 

In the first hour of every day shift, the 
miners apparently break down the Tinker 
coal so as to form notches in the longwall 
face, 6 ft. wide and 5 ft. deep, leaving 
“nogs,’ or short pillars, between the 
notches. The Tinker coal thus dislodged 
is placed on the bottom band of the con- 


veyor and thus transported to the main 
gate. 

After the first hour, the miners begin 
to load all the coal remaining in the cross- 
section, the Tinker coal on the upper band 
to go to the tail gate and the other two 
benches on the bottom band to go to the 
main gate. The lower of the two dirt 
partings already has been cut out and 
thrown into the gob, and the upper dirt 
parting, which usually falls when the 
Tinker bench is removed, goes there also. 

Face and gate belts are 26 in. wide 
and handle 560 tons daily. The tail gate, 
as it handles only a part of the thin 
Tinker coal, has a short loading conveyor 
which feeds cars near the face. For the 
operation of these cars a track is laid in 
the tail gate. The gate conveyor is 1,260 
ft. long and will have an ultimate length 
of 1,800 ft. Spacing of rollers on the 
face belt was made only 44 ft. to keep the 
bottom band from touching the floor, with 
consequent wear, but this has proved to 
be a needless provision, and the rollers 
now are spaced at 8-ft. centers. 

support has made 


§™ for roof 

rapid headway in Great Britain, 
38.9 per cent of its 14,425 miles of under- 
ground roadways being secured ‘by steel 
arches, cambered girders, straight gird- 
ers or steel bars. Scotland leads England 
and Wales, for Scotland has 44.70 per 
cent of its 1,879 miles of such roadways 
stiffened with steel and the southern 
kingdom only 38.01 per cent of its 12,- 





SUPPORTS IN USE BELOW GROUND AT BRITISH COAL MINES, JUNE 30, 1937 


(Omitting ail districts with less than 100 miles of steel arches except in totals) 


Miles of Underground Roadway in Use 


Steet Props, etc., 
Used at Face 





hy . 




















Supported by 
Straight = Steel 
District Steel Cambered Girders, Timber, Unsup- Steel © Bars or 
England and Wales Arches Girders’ Bars,ete. etc. ported Total Props Straps 
Northumberland....... or 138 3 267 427 43 878 7,282 28,446 
OS Ae 195 3 493 1,710 226 2,627 21,605 73,454 
Lancashire and Cheshire..... . 150 33 160 442 100 885 14,296 18,827 
Yorkshire South............ 298 42 389 478 347 1,554 98,343 28 , 836 
Nottinghamshire...... eeatie 101 24 184 221 280 810 87 ,645 65,715 
Derbyshire, North........... 147 & 113 211 177 656 53 , 841 37,195 
Staffordshire, North......... 148 33 30 70 10 291 9,395 4,164 
S. Wales and Monmouth..... 813 1 31 1,014 459 2,318 78,166 20,047 
| re ee 2.355 177 2,237 5,597 2,180 12,546 412,347 324,959 
PEON co xekeedcewcxn 18.77 1.41 17.83 44.61 gk, i ee 
Scotland 
Fife, Ciackmannan, Kinross, 
Sutherland. ........... ‘ 176 3 53 65 50 347 35,497 16,548 
Lothians (Mid. and Kast) and 
Ee 126 4 33 122 30 315 19,845 10,784 
Lanarkshire, West Lothian 
(Linlithgow), Stirling, Ren- 
frew ard Dumbarton...... 205 13 117 459 122 916 22,822 11,107 
Ee ee eer 553 22 265 814 225 1,879 85,867 41,470 
re 29.43 BG bg 14.10 43.32 Rises BORO iusbs “Ae kews 
Great Britain............... 2,908 199 2,502 6,411 2,405 14,425 498,214 366,420 
ye 20.16 1.38 17.35 44,44 cs RE 8 8=«cccees dwonse 
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546 miles thus equipped, according to the 
figures furnished by the Chief Inspector 
of Mines, F. H. Wynne, in a personal 
communication. The figures in deta] 
are shown herewith. Nearly a half mil. 
lion steel props are being used at the 
face in Great Britain and much over g 
third of a million steel bars and straps. 
The tendency toward such steel sup- 
ports will grow in this country with in- 
creased depth and weight and wider road- 
ways. Other factors will be the opera- 
tion of several beds one above the other. 
thus weakening the rock structure, and 
the greater life of mines with increasing 
depth and more elaborate head facilities, 
because new shafts to shorten hauls will] 
cost too much to pay for the shortened 
transportation thus effected. 


OISTING in skips of 103-ton capacity 

is to be introduced at the new Comrie 
Colliery, of the Fife Coal Co., in Scotland, 
as soon as the 1,260-ft. shafts have been 
sunk. One shaft has a diameter of 22 ft. 
and the other of 20 ft. Diesel mine loco- 
motives, air-turbo fans and 3.92-ton mine 
cars are other up-to-date features to be 
provided. Francois cementation methods 
are being used in sinking the shaft. 


HERE is something in the coal fire 
that is fine, fine, fine, say the Brit- 
ish, if one thus may revise Gilbert and 


Sullivan’s lyric from ‘‘Patience.” In 
tune with this dictum, Dr. Marie (C. 


Stopes, at the Fourth National Coal Con- 
vention in London, postulated that: 
“Every home must have at least one open 
coal fireplace in use in the winter,” add- 
ing that: “Everyone who constructs a 
nursery without an open-fire hearth is 
a criminal’—-a sweeping criticism of our 
American practice, though she does not 
say so. 

According to Dr. Stopes, the rays from 
a coal fire have a virtue that is not due 
alone to their wave length. Rays of cer- 
tain wave frequencies have been found 
to have certain favorable or depressive 
effects on ‘the human body; the red-hot 
heat of-a fire or of a metal surface, for 
instance, has been found to be invigorat- 
ing. Referring to her paper delivered in 
1919 and included in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society, Dr. 
Stopes declares that the vitrain layers in 
ordinary banded bituminous house coal 
will so affect a photographic plate in the 
dark as to imprint themselves on it as 
a clear image. 

She designates these emanations as 
bio-vitric and queries, “Will the day 
come when these bio-vitric rays are sim- 
ply identified with ultra-violet rays, or 
will their biologic value be disentangled 
and their nature shown to have varying 
properties that run through the alphabet 
as bio-vitric A, bio-vitric B, C, D, E. F. 
as do the vitamins today?” One can 
hardly view the rays from a fire, how- 
ever, as being ultra-violet. They have 
not the short wave length of such rays. 
However, they give emanations of short- 
er and, apparently, more suitable length 
than those which come from a radiator 
or the radiant surfaces of a gas fire. 

Whether the rays coming from coal 
have any superiority over those from 
other sources at similar temperatures 
still demands proof, though Dr. Stopes 
personal experience of recovery from 4 
long illness as a result of exposure to 
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the direct wholly unshielded rays of a 
coal fire, with increased vitality, sense 
of suddenly returning health, steadying 
pulse, lowered temperature and an im- 
provement in the feel and appearance of 
the skin, repeated many times with less 
grious ailments, convinces her that com- 
plete exposure to the heat from a coal 
fire is a specific for many bodily ills. 
J. G. Bennett, director, British Coal Util- 
jaation Research Association, instanced 
the recovery of a relative after an ex- 
posure to the rays from a coal fire. Lord 
Horder had declared, he added, that the 
rays acted on the nervous system, relax- 
ing the tensions of the muscles. All neu- 
rologists that Captain Bennett had con- 
sulted had held a similar opinion. 

The fire should not be deep from front 
to back but should be high from top to 
bottom, should have a backing of fire- 


On. the 


ENGINEER'S 
BOOK 
SHELF 


Coal-Mine Fires of Electrical Origin: 
Their Cause and Prevention, by E. J. 
Gleim, U. S. Bureau of Mines. I. C. 
6981, 17 pp.; mimeograph. 


Twelve electrical fire hazards and four- 
teen instances of electrical mine fires are 
described in the circular, which, among 
other matters, points out that anthracite, 
though it ignites at a higher temperature 
than bituminous coal, is more likely to 
be ignited electrically, because anthra- 
more conductive than soft .coal 
and thus draws a heavier current. Inci- 
dentally, it points out that acid water 
is more conductive than fresh water and 
may make brattice cloth and wood quite 
disposed to carry current. It warns 
that “chlorinated hydrocarbons” used as 
dielectrics in transformers liberate rela- 
tively large quantities of hydrochloric 
acid and carbon monoxide when the liquids 
are decomposed on hot iron surfaces or 
when an electric are is formed by a short 
circuit in the transformer. Care, there- 
fore. must be taken. 


cite is 


Mineral Valuations of the Future, by C. 
K. Leith. American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, New 
York. 116 pp., 54a8} in.; cloth. Price 
51.50 to non-members; $1 to members. 


Mineral values are not mere estimates 
of quantities of mineral but the amounts 
the purchaser is willing to give for them 
and the seller is willing to accept for 
parting with them. Many public policies, 
Whether the owner or appraiser likes them 
or not, are affecting mineral values, such 
as economic nationalism, naturalization of 
minerals, conservation measures, differen- 
Nal taxation and regulations as to com- 
petition and monopoly. Other causes of 
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brick that will throw the heat into the 
room and should stand 12 in. above the 
hearthstone, declares Dr. Stopes. Ameri- 
can open coal fires (if any still remain) 
do not follow any such specifications. 
The British fires more nearly comply 
with them. 

With central heating, the rooms are 
better heated than with an open fire but 
the effect of high-temperature radiance 
is lacking. Too often American furnaces 
are so large that the radiant heat is 
partly lost because it cannot reach ade- 
quately the water surfaces that surround 
the fire, just as the heat in an open fire 
that is too deep from front to back can- 
not reach the room but passes off up the 
chimney as convective heat. 


Dargo Hatt 





- 
Requests for U. 8. Bureau of Mines 
publications should be sent to Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., ac 
companied by cash or money order; 
stamps and personal checks not ac- 
cepted. Where no price is appended in 
the notice of a publication of the U. 8. 
Bureau of Mines, application should be 
directed to that Bureau. Orders for 
other books and pamphlets reviewed in 
this department should be addressed to 
the individual publishers, as shown, 
whose name and address in each case 
are in the review notice. 


variance in values are deceleration e- 
duced acceleration of consumption, scarcity 
of minerals and advances in technology. 
Among other matters discussed in this 
product of the Seeley W. Mudd Memorial 
Fund are significance of mineral values, 
methods of mineral valuation, tonnage of 
quantity ¢stimates, future annual produc- 
tion, the time element (life and defer- 
ment), cost, selling prices, profit, rate of 
return and future of mining values. 


fe 


Manual of Smoke and Boiler Ordinances 
and Requirements. Smoke Prevention 
Association, City Hall Square Building, 
Chicago. 152 pp., 6x9 in.; paper. Price, 
50e. 


Published in the interest of smoke and 
air-pollution regulation and fuel com- 
bustion, this publication describes meth- 
ods of measuring air pollution, shows 
tonnages burned, in some cities, of anthra- 
cite, bituminous and_ semi-bituminous, 
lists smoke-prevention authorities and 
gives information as to regulatory meth- 
ods, regulations and causes for smoke. 
The last half of the book covers the 1937 
convention in New York City. 

‘7 
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Statistical Year Book of the World Power 
Conference. Central Office of the World 
Power Conference, 36 Kingsway, Lon- 
don. Vol. I, 111 pp; Vol. 2, 132 pp.; 
Sja11}t in.; cloth. Price of each vol- 
ume, $4.86 net. 


An effort made on behalf of the World 
Power Conference to collect annually sta- 
tistics of solid, liquid and gaseous fuels, 
water power and electricity has resulted 
in two volumes, one containing data for 
1933 and 1934, and the second for 1934 


and 1935. These volumes probably con- 
tain the most reliable data on coal, brown 
coal, lignite, peat and wood resources 
available. Statistics cover also produc- 
tion of coal, coke, wood, petroleum, ben- 
zol, aleohol, natural and manufactured 
gas, water-power resources and develop- 
ment, and give much detail regarding 
electrical power and distribution. 
te 
High-Speed Cameras for Measuring the 
Rate of Detonation in Solid Explosives, 
by W. Payman, W. C. F. Shepherd and 
D. W. Woodhead, Safety in Mines Re- 
search Board. Paper No. 99, 22 pp. with 
5 plates. British Library of Informa- 
tion, New York City. Paper. Price, 65c. 


One of these equipments is an “internal- 
drum camera” and it uses a high-speed 
revolving drum with a film on the inside 
of the rim so that the centrifugal force 
instead of tearing the film presses it 
against the machined inner face of the 
rim. The other is a “rotating-mirror 
camera” in which the film is stationary. 

ens 
Determination of the Effect of Oxides of 

Sodium, Calcium and Magnesium on 

Ash Fusion Temperatures by Use of 

Synthetic Coal Ash, by T. G. Estep. 

H. Seltz and W. J. Osborn, Carnegie 

Institute of Technology. Bulletin 74, 

14 pp.; paper. Price, 25c. 


Fusion temperatures of natural ash 
can be duplicated by synthetic ash. Each 
per cent of Na,O reduces fusion tempera- 
ture 50 deg. F. Up to 5 per cent of 
CaO the temperature of fusion is reduced 
50 deg. F. for each per cent of the oxide, 
but beyond that percentage the fusion 
temperature may be less adversely affected 
and may even be increased by the addi- 
tion of CaO. The action of MgO up to 
10 per cent is identical with that of 
CaO up to 10 per cent of this oxide and 
can be summed with the CaO in any 
method of plotting. 


fe 


Fuel for Permissible Flame Safety Lamps, 
by A. B. Hooker and E. J. Coggeshall, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. R. I. 3389, 5 
pp.; mimeograph. 


Ordinary motor gasolines, though gen- 
erally used for that purpose, give unsat- 
isfactory service in permissible flame 
safety lamps. In this report, four specific 
oils receive the Bureau’s recommendation. 
Such oils should form a minimum of gum 
to clog cotton, wick and fuel fount. In 
use the wicks should continue so gum- 
free that they can be used without re- 


placement for a whole year. The oil 
should furnish light for twelve hours 


with a normal—usually a_1-in.—flame, 
be ignited readily in a cold lamp by the 
reigniting device, should not corrode the 
lamp, thus making salts to clog the wick, 
or make a smoky flame. The range of 
temperature over which such an oil will 
distill should be 200 deg. F. With a 
higher range the light is reduced, and 
the wick gums; with less, the vapor is 
less readily ignitable. Even recommended 
oils should not be kept in stock more than 
a month or be exposed to sunlight with 
its gumming effects. 
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Protection” 


DUSTPROOFS FUEL 
PROTECTS CONSUMERS 
PRODUCES SALES! 


As nature protects the kernel 
with the shell—so COALKOTE'S 
“Sealed Protection” protects your 
fuel from the mine to consumer. 


“Sealed Protection” envelopes 
the fuel with a long-lasting pro- 
tective, non-corrosive film that 
effectively seals dust particles to 
larger pieces of fuel ... reduces 
dirt and smudge ... and increases 
consumer acceptance. 


Spray COALKOTE on your coal, 
coke or briquettes . . . dustproof 
your fuels ... protect your cus- 
tomers ... produce new sales. 
Write for complete information 
on “Sealed Protection”. 


SUN OIL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Six-Cylinder Engine Used 
In Auxiliary Fan Drive 


As an auxiliary drive on the main ven- 
tilating fan at its Kramer mine, Stump 
Creek, Pa., the Northwestern Mining & 
Exchange Co. has installed a gasoline 
engine to supplement the regular electric 
motor. The fan is located on a 12x12-ft. 
airshaft 35] ft. deep, and the main drive 
is a 250-hp. synchronous motor (2,300 
volts. 600 r.p.m.) fitted with a 19-in.- 
diameter pulley. Twenty-one V-belts run 
from this pulley to the 72-in. pulley on 
the fan shaft. Fan speed is 156 r.p.m., 
producing 300,000 ¢c.f.m. at a water gage 
of 3.6 in. 

The auxiliary drive, to be used in case 
of emergency or when it is necessary to 





Main fan drive. 


shut down the main electric drive, con- 
sists of a six-cylinder 1,200-r.p.m. Wis- 
consin engine connected to a Philadelphia 
reducer (2.1:1), on which is 
mounted a 22-in.-diameter pulley. From 
this pulley twelve Gates V-belts extend 
to a 90-in, flat pulley. With this drive, 
maximum fan speed is 136 r.p.m., deliv- 
260.000 ¢.f.m. at a water gage 
of 2.6 in. 

The connection to the fan shaft is made 
by means of a hollow shaft with an out- 
side diameter of 73 in. and an inside di- 
ameter of 63 in., through which is run a 
415/16-in.-diameter solid shaft. The 90- 
in. pulley is keyed to the hollow shaft. 
The solid shaft is connected to the fan 
shaft by a flexible coupling and to the 
hollow shaft at the other end by a Hil- 


speed 
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New auxiliary fan drive. 


liard overrunning clutch. By this arrange- 
ment the auxiliary drive is disconnected 
from the fan shaft when the main drive 
is in operation. Contrariwise, the auxil- 
iary drive picks up the load when the fan 


is in motion and power is cut off the 
motor in the main drive. This arrange- 
ment also allows the main drive motor 


to be started and pick up the load while 
the auxiliary drive is in operation. 

The installation of the auxiliary drive 
completed in February, 1938, and 
it has operated satisfactorily since that 
time. The practice is to start up the 
auxiliary once a week and run it for a 
short time under full load to make sure 
that it will be in operating condition 
should it be called upon in an emergency. 


was 


Kramer ventilating unit, with the main drive 
at the right and the auxiliary at the left 
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Electrical and Mechanical Men 


Selecting the Right Machine 
Saves Operating Dollars 


With so many fixed factors in the cost 
of coal, mining men _ necessarily are 
spurred to a higher degree of efficiency in 
order to take advantage of opportunities 
in departments where there is a_possi- 
bility of reducing the outgo, writes E. A. 
Smith, chief engineer, Central Elkhorn 
Coal Co., Estill, Ky. For example, it is 
easy to save money or lose money—de- 
pending upon the choice—in the selection 
of a mining machine. “It is not always 
easy to choose the proper coal cutter 
for the conditions, as we sometimes do 
not know what the conditions are when 
we see them. Quite frequently, also, con- 
ditions will change during the life of 


even a small mining property, and an 
exchange of mining machines may be 


highly justified. This sort of thing hap- 
pens to us even in our own highly prized 
Elkhorn coal field. 

“The shortwall cut usually is made at 
the bottom of the seam. However, it is 
not impracticable to make the cut up 
in the coal, the only requirement being 
to leave the lower bench back a few feet 
as a rest for the machine. The low-vein 
shortwall is a cost-eutting and a many- 
purpose instrument. It is one that saves 
in operating cost and possible yardage. At 
our No. 4 mine we used many shortwall 
units. Our coal was 44 in. thick, with an 
additional bench of laminated coal at the 
bottom some 6 in. thick. The cut was 
made at the top of this laminated bench 
of refuse coal in all rooms, pillars and 
entries, with the exception of haulage en- 
tries. So the bottom bench was left in- 
tact at a saving in cost. Also, the extra 
clean coal floor was a favorable element 
in face preparation. This one plan of 
taking advantage of conditions with our 
shortwall machines saved us many dol- 
lars in production cost every day of 
operation since 1919. 

“We took advantage of the character- 
istics of this machine to cut our places 
wide; so wide, in fact, that all gob mate- 
rial could be placed on one side of the 
track opposite the robbing side. Thus, 
the pillar side was left clear. Each cut 
was designed to give a certain number 
of man-shifts of work to clean it up. The 
rather wide faces gave a good yield of 


block coal because fewer corner shots 
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were necessary per ton. All this was 
only a matter of using the right machine 
to get the right results. 

“At our No. 5 mine, we beat the devil 
around the bush—and with a big knot 
maul—because we did not depend upon 
good-luck emblems to increase our effi- 


ciency. We were cutting at the top of 
a bench of cannel coal with shortwall 
machines. This cannel bench, some 22 


to 24 in. thick, was at the bottom of the 
seam, which had an average over-all 
thickness of some 50 in. Top conditions 
were favorable for shortwall cutting for 
a while only. As a result of the change, 
shooting at the top after the shortwalls 
began to shock and bring down 30 in. 
of the immediate overburden, and the 
handling of this bulk of top became too 
expensive. Consequently, we went to 
track-mounted top cutters. Thereafter, a 
good coal top was made, which did not 
sweat to a troublesome extent, in addi- 
tion to giving us a chance to get clean- 
er coal and save the handling of the 30 
in. of overburden. It is estimated that 
this change in cutting equipment paid 
for itself in ten months and that it re- 
turned its cost some ten or twelve times 
in the past ten years. In other words, 
the machine was right for the task.” 
2, 
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Non-Explosive Solution Used 
In Removing Grease 


Using gasoline for removing grease 
from machine parts, the common practice 
in maintenance work at numerous 
mines, is recognized as a fire hazard to 
men and property. At the six operations 
constituting the Powellton (W.Va.) divi- 
sion of the Koppers Coal Co., C. R. Stahl, 
division manager, has taken steps to elim- 
inate the use of gasoline for cleaning. 
After a thorough test of a cold hydro- 
degreasing fluid in the central shop at 
Powellton use of the liquid is being ex- 
tended to the mine shops. 

The concentrated fluid, trade-named 
“Gunk,” is diluted for use in the propor- 
tions of 5 gal. of kerosene to 1 gal. of 
Gunk. Small machine parts are dipped 
or soaked in this solution of kerosene 
and Gunk, but in cleaning large assem- 
blies the solution is applied with a large 


coal 


Fig. |—Painting the greasy surfaces with 
the cleaning solution. 





paint brush. The final step is to wash 
the part with water. No heating is 
necessary and therefore, if convenient, 
this washing can be done by pouring 
on hydrant water from a hose. Neither 
is it necessary to have force; a gentle 
stream suffices. 

The series of three illustrations here- 
with, which were made at the Powellton 
shop, illustrate a cleaning job on a min- 
ing-machine housing. In Fig. 1, John 
E. Miles, engineering assistant, is demon- 
strating wiping greasy surfaces with a 
brush that has been dipped in the pail of 
Gunk solution. The graceful parabolic 
curve of the stream of water from a hose, 
Fig. 2, bears out the fact that water force 
is not a requirement. The finished job is 





Fig. 2—The grease has been made water- 
soluble, so the part is washed with cold 
water. 





Fig. 3—Bright 
thoroughly rid 
take place if they are not reoiled. 


steel surfaces may be so 
of grease that rusting will 


shown in Fig. 3. As also would be the 
case if cleaning with gasoline, the thick, 
solid accumulations of greasy dirt should 
be loosened with a stick to eliminate the 
necessity for prolonged soaking. 

Action of the cleaning fluid is to con- 


vert the oil and grease into a_water- 
soluble state. Apparently the solution 
has no more effect on the hands than 


would be expected from kerosene or gaso- 
line; at least this has been the observa- 
tion at Powellton. An odor indicating 
a phenol base or content results in the 
assumption that probably there is an 
antiseptic effect. The kerosene mixture 
will burn if sufficiently heated and will 
burn at the end of a wick, but a fire in- 
volving it will be put out by a stream of 
water instead of being spread, as is usu- 
ally the case when water is thrown upon 


a gasoline fire. The Gunk being used 
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Soup to Nuts 


@ "Soup to nuts," in the usual lingo, 
means a full-course meal with all the 
trimmings. In somewhat similar 
fashion, the Operating Ideas depart- 
ment of Coal Age attempts to present 
a selected list of articles dealing with 
all the problems confronting operating 
electrical, mechanical and safety men 
in the coal-mining industry. All these 
men are forced to tackle a new prob- 
lem from time to time, and Coal Age 
gives you the answers. So if you 
have licked one yourself, here is the 
place to tell how you did it. Send 
in the details, along with a sketch or 
photograph if it will help to make 
them clearer. You will help out some 
other man and at the same time bene- 
fit yourself, for Coal Age pays $5 
or more for each idea it finds ac- 
ceptable. 





at Powellton, a product of the Curran 
Corporation, Somerville, Mass., was pur- 
chased in 5-gal. lots from the Baldwin 
Supply Co., Charleston, W. Va., at a 
cost on the order of $1.50 per gallon. 

2, 
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Stubborn Bushings Removed 
With Bolt and Pipe 


Declaring that it will start the most 
stubborn bushing, John E. Hyler, Peoria, 
Ill., offers the arrangement shown in the 
accompanying sketch. One of the parts 
consists of a heavy bolt with an effective 
length of twice to three times that of 
the bushing. The head of this bolt must 
engage firmly the small end of the bush- 
ing so that it will not be pulled into it. 
On the other hand, the bolt head must 
not be large enough to overlap onto the 
machine part. Large-headed bolts, of 
course, may be reduced by grinding. 

The threaded end of the bolt is passed 
through a large washer which rests 
against one end of a short piece of pipe 
forming a thimble around the bushing, 
as shown. Very often, a short nipple 
can be found which will serve the pur- 


Showing diagrammatically how the bushing 
is pulled from its seat. 
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With Battery Locomotives in 
















underground service, you 
will be interested in these 


Exide points of advantage: 








Good voltage .. . good haulage speeds 
Unlimited power for unusual loads 
No hesitation on troublesome _—s 
Dependable, continuous service 


Long life .. . hence low overall cost 


In the interest of economy in mine 
operation, write today for free book- 
let, ‘The Storage Battery for Under- 
ground Haulage.” 






SR, ag te 





Exide 


BATTERIES 
eaiiialMdaaaian THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


“MIPOR,” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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pose. With the bolt, washer and nut 
assembled as in the sketch, tightening the 
nut will bring the bushing out of its 
seat. 

If desired, the various parts may be 
made into a permanent tool simply by 
welding the washer to the piece of pipe, 
thus forming a cup with a hole in the 
bottom of it through which the bolt may 
be run and held in place by the nut. If 
made up as a permanent tool, it will be 
wise to have the pipe long enough to re- 
move the longest bushing in service. Vari- 
bolts with different sizes of heads 
be used for different sizes or diam- 


ous 


can 
eters of bushings, or washers of various 
diameters may be used under the same 
bolt head. 


fe 


Flexible Coal Chute Made 
By Welding Methods 


Simple design and easy construction 
are noted as features of the flexible coal 
chute shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations, which Ira B. Yates, Wilson 
Welder & Metals, Inc., who supplies the 


Construction details, complete chute and also 
the chute sections. 
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details, states was made for a coal com- 
pany by a Louisiana steel-fabricating 
shop. When attached to the hopper which 
it was designed to fit, the chute dis- 
tributes coal as desired over a consider- 
able area. 

Construction details are indicated in 
the accompanying sketch. The chute 
comprises fifteen conical sections held in 
proper position by chains on opposite 
sides. Sections are anchored in position 
by bolts passing through pairs of angle 
clips welded to the upper edges of the 
sections and then through links in the 


































Completed chute laid out on the fabricators 
floor. 


chains. Sections making up the flexible 
part of the chute were cut from }-in. 
steel plate by an oxyacetylene cutting ma- 
chine. These then were rolled 
to the proper and are-welded 
from both sides. 

Sections are 30 in. long. Bottom diam- 
eter is 30 in.; top diameter, 36 in. 


sections 
contour 


Each of the fifteen sections extended 9 
in. into the one below it, making the 


total length of the flexible part of the 
chute 27 ft. The upper member changes 
from a conical to a square section to fit 
the 42-in. square mounting on the hopper. 


he 


Nuts Used for Terminals 
On Arc-Weld Bond 


Tracks at the Fort Hartford mine of 
the Fort Hartford Coal Co., Tishenor, 
Ky., are bonded with an are-weld bond 
equipped with common steel nuts for ter- 


minals. The bond was developed by 
Connis Hall, general manage’, and is 


Showing how two ordinary nuts are threaded 
on the end of 4/0 copper to form the bond 
terminals. 









Fort Hartford bond in service on the 60-lb, 
outside haul. 


made of scrap soft-drawn copper in the 
4/0 size, such as machine wire, etc. The 
copper is threaded on the ends, and then 
two 3-in. nuts are run on each end and 
locked together to form the terminals, 
after which the end of the rod is upset, 
or hammered to make the contact as tight 
as possible. Cost of the nuts is about 6e. 
per pound when bought in bulk, and a 
complete bond represents an outlay of 
about 20c., materials and _ labor. The 
bond is applied in the usual manner with 
a resistance welder. 

*, 
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Post and Lever Help 
In Hanging Wire 


A simple jack made up of a post and 
lever is offered by John Gross, New Phil- 
adelphia, Ohio, as an aid in hanging 
trolley wire. As shown in the sketch, 
both post and lever are made of 1}x3-in. 
pine. The lever has a hole in it about 
12 in. from one end to take a 3-in. bolt. 
This bolt holds the lever to the post, 
which is bored with several holes to make 
it possible to adjust the height of the 


Showing how jack is used to raise wire into 
the hangars. 
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A Message to Eastern and Mid-Western Bituminous Fields 
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New Policy Places Eastern and 
mid-Western Bituminous Fields 
under A. C. Dick and trained 
staff handling Wheat Lamps ex- 
clusively. 


Wheat is pioneering again. 


Effective February 1, 1939, the 
Sales Promotion and Service of 
Wheat Electric Cap Lamps in the 
Eastern and mid-Western Bituminous 
fields will be under the direct per- 
sonal supervision of A. C. Dick and 
a trained staff handling Wheat 
products exclusively. 


This new policy establishes for | 


the first time in mine lighting his- 
tory a centralized sales and service 
devoted wholly to the electric cap 
lamps of one manufacturer and en- 
tirely without any other interests. 
This policy is another example of 
Wheat pioneering. Wheat was first 
with constant potential — brighter 
light that does not fade; Wheat was 
first with the cap lamp which can be 
charged without removing the bat- 
tery cover; Wheat was first with the 
emergency bulb; Wheat was first 





WHEAT Pioneers Again, with: 


Centralized Sales and Service Devoted 
Wholly to Wheat Electric Cap Lamps 


with a 4-volt battery; Wheat was first 
in self service lamphouse equipment. 

And now Wheat is first with cen- 
tralized Sales Promotion and Serv- 
ice devoted wholly to Wheat Lamps 
and entirely without other sales or 
service interests. 

Sales Promotion and Service in the 
Eastern and mid-Western Bituminous 
Fields will be under the direct super- 
vision of Mr. A. C. Dick and a 
trained staff of assistants, with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh and other 
offices strategically located in im- 
portant mining centers. 

This change, the first of its kind 
in mine lighting, will serve to bring 
Wheat users and friends into more 
immediate contact with new Wheat 
developments which will be intro- 


duced during 1939. 











The Lamp for Productivity with Safety 


ELECTRIC CAP LAMPS 


KOEHLER MANUFACTURING CO., MARLBORO, MASS. 
A. C. Dick, 207 Investment Building, 239 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


E. D. Bullard Company, San Francisco, California 
H. C. Burton & Company, Hamilton, Toronto, Montreal, Swastika, Canada 
Oldham & Son, Ltd., Denton, Manchester, England 
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lever to the work. Post length is gov- 
erned by the height of the roof, and a 
notch is cut in the lever, as indicated, 
to take the wire. Using the jack, says 
Mr. Gross, “we are able to hang more 
wire with two men than we could with 
three before—and with less effort.” 


ae 


Switch Throw Makes Idler 
At Standard Mine 


Pressed into service in an emergency 
eight years ago, a switch throw served 
so well as base, arm and weight for a belt 
idler pulley that it still is on that duty 
in the tipple of the Standard Coal Co., 
Wheatland, Ind. The motor available for 
driving the dewatering screen was of 
speed too high to permit use of a pulley 
with a large enough diameter for proper 
belt contact. An idler was the immedi- 





Built for haulage but used in power 
transmission. 


ate solution and the mechanic hit upon 
the switch throw as the means of mount- 
ing the pulley. The handle weight hap- 
pened to be just right for the duty. The 
idler bearing has been renewed but the 
switch lever bearing still is in good shape, 
although it is oiled only occasionally by 
a few drops of lubricant at the ends. 
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Cutting-Machine Operation 
Aided by Headlight 


To facilitate the work of the operators 
of Goodman shortwall cutters at the 
mines of the Knox Consolidated Coal Cor- 
poration, headlights are installed in the 
fuse boxes, states Walter Pickel, Bick- 
nell, Ind. These fuse boxes, not now in 
use, are on the left side of the machines. 


A tilting bracket permits adjusting the cutter 
headlight, which is installed in the fuse box. 














A light is made of a 7-in. length of 3-in. 
pipe, which is belled out at one end and 
drawn down at the other small enough 
to hold a socket. To install a light, a 
hole 4 in. in diameter is cut in the fuse 
box next to the cutter box, and the light 
is placed in the center of the hole, using 
a bracket, so that it can be tilted up 
when the machine is on the road and 
down when it is cutting. The tilting 
bracket is made of two pieces of §x1-in. 
steel. Holes 3 in. in diameter are drilled 
in one end of each member, through 
which a 2-in. bolt with a thin nut and a 
lock washer is passed to give a hinge 
action. 
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Holder Takes Ten Picks 
And Can Be Locked 


Ten picks can be locked in the holder 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
according to word from Harley W. Field- 
er, Knox Consolidated Coal Corporation, 
Bicknell, Ind. The holder also is adjust- 
able for less than ten picks, and was 
designed to meet the conditions growing 
out of complete mechanical loading, under 
which unit bosses had difficulty in keep- 
ing their picks in condition and also pre- 
venting their loss. Picks were delivered 
in the evening, and the night crews used 
them all, with the result that only dull 
ones were left for the day crews. Now, 
each unit boss has two sets of holders 
and two sets of picks. One set is sharp- 
ened while the other is being used. The 
blacksmith and the unit boss on each 
section each have a key and the holders 
are fitted with locks in the same series 
so that one key will fit both locks. With 
the holders, no pick trouble is encoun- 
tered, either from losing them or having 
them used at the wrong time. 


Adjustable to hold any number 
of picks up to ten, the holder is 
fabricated by welding. 


Weld to la"plates., 


Expand Shaft to Fit Hole 
With Tapered Pin 


It frequently is necessary to fit a shaft 
very tightly in an existing hole when fa- 
cilities are not available for producing 
a shrink fit or where for some reason 
a shrink fit is not advisable. Where 
these conditions prevail, writes John E, 
Hyler, Peoria, Ill., it sometimes is _pos- 
sible to use the method shown in the 
accompanying sketch. First, a center 


hole is drilled in the end of the shaft 
After 


and this hole is taper reamed. 


Tapered hole 
in shaft’, 


















\ 
Saw cuts 





A hole in the end of the shaft accommodates 
a tapered pin, which expands the shaft when 
it is driven home. 


drilling and reaming, two saw cuts some- 
what deeper than the hole are made 
across the end of the shaft. These cuts, 
as indicated, are at right angles, and 
divide the end of the shaft into four 
sectors. A pin then is turned to the 
same degree of taper as the hole and 
enough larger so that it will have to be 
driven a short distance with a sledge. 
Obviously, this expands the shaft to a 
tight fit in the hole. If desired, the pin 
may be coated lightly with a good iron 
cement, which will add to the expansive 
effect when the pin is driven home. 
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Operators Name Committee 
To Negotiate Scale 


A committee of sixteen to meet with 
United Mine Workers officials to nego- 
tiate a new Appalachian wage contract 
has been appointed by the operators. With 
the existing contract scheduled to expire 
on March 31, the committee will meet 
soon to formulate plans for the parleys, 
which will be held in New York City. 

The committee includes the following: 
Central Pennsylvania District—Charles 
O’Neill, president, United Eastern Coal 
Sales Corporation, and A. J. Musser, vice- 
president, Clearfield Bituminous Coal 
Corporation; Western Pennsylvania—J. 
D. A. Morrow, president, Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., and W. L. Affelder, vice-president, 
Hillman Coal & Coke Co.; alternates, R. 
E. Jamison, vice-president, Jamison Coal 
Corporation, and James Patterson; North- 
ern West Virginia—Charles Dorrance, 
vice-president, Consolidation Coal Co., 
and Alexander Grant, general manager, 
Kelleys Creek Colliery Co.; alternates, 
Samuel Pursglove, general manager, Purs- 
glove Coal Mining Co., and William Find- 
lay, general superintendent, Simpson Creek 
Collieries Co.; Southern High-Volatile— 
L. E. Woods, president, Crystal Block 
Coal & Coke Co.; W. J. Cunningham, presi- 
dent, Crummies Creek Coal Co.; Holmes 
Morton, president, Winifrede Collieries 
Co.; L. C. Gunter, president, Southern 
Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association ; 
alternates, J. D. Francis, president, Island 
Creek Coal Co.; G. H. Esser, secretary, 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association; 
Harry LaViers, vice-president, South- 
East Coal Co.; Frank M. Medaris, gen- 
eral manager, Harvey Coal Corporation; 
Southern Low-Volatile—P. C. Thomas, 
vice-president, Koppers Coal Co.; 0. L. 
Alexander, president, Pocahontas Fuel 
Co.; J. W. Carter, president, Carter Coal 
Co.; L. T. Putman, general superintend- 
ent, Raleigh-Wyoming Mining Co.; alter- 
nates, Edward Graff, vice-president, New 
River Co., and P. C. Graney, Koppers 
Coal Co.; Ohio—W. L. Robison, presi- 
dent, Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co., and 
R. L. Ireland, Jr., president, Hanna Coal 
Co. 

The U.M.W. policy committee, headed 
by John L. Lewis, union president, will 
meet March 9 in New York to prepare 
its demands to be presented at the joint 
parley. In this connection, the United 
Mine Workers Journal of Feb. 15 states: 
“In the scale resolution by the 1938 inter- 
national convention for the bituminous 
industry there are these two provisions: 

“*The wage scale committee is empow- 
ered, through the medium of a national, 
Appalachian, or other proper joint con- 
ference, to negotiate the best contract ob- 
tainable.” 

“‘Every effort shall be put forth to 
establish a uniform six-hour day and 30- 
hour, five-day week.’ ” 

During the month of January, U.M.W. 
members were assessed $1 each in addition 
to the regular monthly dues of $1.50. 
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Bombers Ask Rehearing 


Petition for a rehearing before the 
U. 8. Cireuit Court of Appeals in the 
Springfield (Ill.) mine bombing case 
wherein 34 members of the Progressive 
Miners were convicted of conspiracy 
charges and the conviction was upheld 
by the appellate tribunal has been filed 
in Chicago by defense counsel. The ap- 
peals court reduced the original sentence 
of four years in prison and $20,000 in 
fines on three conspiracy charge convic- 
tions to two years and $10,000 (Coal Age, 
February, p. 94). Defense attorneys are 
seeking to have the penalties further re- 
duced to one year and $5,000. 








Keeping Step With Coal Demand 


Bituminous Production 


1939 1938* 
Week Ended (1,000 Tons) (1,000 Tons) 
ee Sree re ree 7,648 6,115 
IE BE ict cwucscccess 8,030 7,605 
eee 8,170 7,316 
errr 8,563 7,791 
re 8,075 7,709 
Total to Feb. 4....... 40,416 36,536 
Month of January..... 35,530 30,950 
Anthracite Production 

SE re re 915 824 
| SE ae eee 990 1,263 
EO) eee 1,176 1,327 
J eo 1,311 1,199 
DAR oi'csce'es vas sae 1,208 1,129 
Total to Feb.4....... 5,698 5,669 
Month of January..... 4,959 4,815 


* Outputs of these two columns are for the 
weeks corresponding to those in 1939, al- 
though these weeks do not necessarily end 
on the same dates. 


Bituminous Coal Stocks 


(Thousands of Net Tons) 

Jan.1 Dec.1 Jan. 1 

1939 1938 1938 

Electric power utilities... 
Byproduct coke ovens. . 


Steel and rolling mills.... 677 650 1,109 
Railroads (Class 1)...... 5,629 5,311 7,573 
Other industrials*....... 11,377 11,770 14,144 

re eae 33,449 33,317 39,174 


Bituminous Coal Consumption 


(Thousands of Net Tons) 





Jec. Nov. Dec. 

1938 1938 1937 
Electric power utilities. .. 3,666 3,530 3,577 
Byproduct coke ovens... 4,742 4,622 4,014 
Steel and rolling mills.... 836 803 783 
Railroads (Class 1)...... 7,022 6,604 7,352 
Other industrials*....... 10,103 9,369 10,698 
WON a's 5s Shawkss 26,369 24,928 26,424 


* Includes coal-gas retorts and cement mills. 





High Court Sustains TVA 
In Utilities Suit 


The suit by fourteen Southern utility 
companies against the Tennessee Valley 
Authority electric power program was 
dismissed in a five-to-two decision by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
Jan. 30. The court held that the corpo- 
rations were without legal justification 
for maintaining their suit and have no 
right to be free of competition. 

The decision, read by Justice Roberts, 
did not pass upon the constitutionality 
of the TVA act or the authority’s opera- 
tions but concentrated on the point that 
the utilities could not show illegal com- 
petition and damages as a result of TVA 
activities. The court based its rejection 
of the companies’ attack on the following 
grounds: 

1—The utilities hold no monopoly 
on sale and distribution of power, 
hence competition, whether by the 

Government or another private util- 

ity, is legal. 

2—TVA operations do not consti- 
tute a form of illegal federal regula- 
tion of local utilities. 

3—Sale of Government property in 
competition with others does not vio- 
late the Constitution. 

4—TVA did not engage in illegal 
coercion, duress. fraud or misrepresen- 
tation. 

Justices Butler and McReynolds dis- 
sented, the former declaring that the com- 
panies were “entitled to have this court 
decide upon the constitutional questions 
they have brought here.” 

The Supreme Court ruling upheld the 
decision of the U. S. Court for the East- 
ern District of Tennessee, which on Jan. 
21, 1938, held that “these complainants 
have no immunity from lawful competi- 
tion even if their business be curtailed or 
destroyed” (Coal Age, March, 1938, p. 
79). 

TVA agreed on Feb. 4 to purchase for 
$78,600,000 the electric power properties 
of the Tennessee Electric Power Co., con- 
trolled by the Commonwealth Southern 
Corporation. 


tte 


Would Amend Labor Act 


Revision of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act is sought in two series of 
amendments introduced in the Senate at 
Washington by Senator David I. Walsh 
(D.) of Massachusetts and by Senator 
Edward R. Burke (D.) of Nebraska. The 
Walsh proposals, which have been ap- 
proved by the American Federation of 
Labor, were presented late in January, 
and the Burke amendments were intro- 
duced during the second week in Febru 
ary. Though there are a number of siml- 
larities between the two sets of proposed 
changes, the Nebraska Senator’s revisions 
are much more sweeping. 

Drastic curtailment of the present poW 
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ers of the National Labor Relations 
Board, which administers the act, is 
sought by the Burke measure. He seeks 
to separate the Board’s powers of inves- 
tigation and prosecution of unfair prac- 
tices and its function as judge in the 
same cases. One of the major changes 
proposed is to re-create a board of only 
three members composed of one labor 
representative, one for the employers and 
one for the public. The purpose of this 
is to do away with what Senator Burke 
terms a board of “organized labor parti- 
sans.” 


Ca 


Pennsylvania Fights Rise 
In Hard-Coal Rates 


A Federal Court order for an injunction 
against higher freight rates on anthra- 
cite shipped within the borders of Penn- 
sylvania, which were ordered to go into 
effect on Feb. 10 by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, will be sought by the 
State. Governor Arthur H. James di- 
rected Attorney General Claude T. Reno 
on Jan. 31 to support the State Public 
Utility Commission’s fight against the 
federal commission’s proposed rate boost, 
announced late in November (Coal Age, 
January, p. 72). 

The appeal, said Mr. Reno, will be based 
on the contention that the hard-coal in- 
dustry is wholly contained in Pennsyl- 
vania and that the I.C.C. order amounted 
to “discrimination against the Common- 
wealth.” The proposed action by the 
State in seeking to override the juris- 
diction of the federal commission on an 
issue affecting intrastate railroad regula- 
tions was described by the State Attor- 
ney General as “unprecedented.” 

The P.U.C. asked a 30-day stay in the 
effective date of the rate boost while it 
prepared its appeal to the court, but the 
ILC.C. denied the request. 


the 


Open-Price Plan Scrapped 


Pennsylvania anthracite operators have 
scrapped the open-price filing agreement 
iollowing the withdrawal of signatories 
to the pact late in January. The arrange- 
ment with the management engineering 
firm of Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, 
which administered the agreement, was 
terminated as of Feb. 15. In place of 
the price-posting scheme a plan for re- 
sional conferences to discuss production 
ind marketing problems has been adopted. 
Under the latter arrangement, pro- 
ducers in the Northern field will hold 


statel meetings in Seranton, while the 
other operators will convene in Pottsville. 
ho 


Anthracite Collieries Leased 


The Nesquehoning colliery of the Le- 
high Navigation Coal Co., Nesquehoning, 
ws was leased to the Edison Anthracite 
°» Scranton, a subsidiary of the Temple 
of Feb. 16. The colliery 
‘ormerly employed 1,200 men. 
The Hammond colliery of the Phila- 
lelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
‘irardville, Pa., has been leased by Rob- 
2h J Birtley, vice-president of the Cen- 
— Collieries Co. A new organization, 
town as the Hammond Coal Co., has 
‘et up and a contract for a new 
‘teel breaker has been let. 


Coal Co.., as 
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Operators Demand Revision of Coal Act; 
Law Upheld in Court Actions 


on D. C., Feb. 20— 
Though the National Bituminous 
Coal Act and the Coal Commission 
emerged victorious in court actions against 
the constitutionality of the law brought 
by the city of Atlanta, Ga., and to enjoin 
the disclosure of cost data by the Com- 
mission, sought by the Utah Fuel Co. et 
al, another ominous conflict looms. The 
new obstacle came with the announcement 
on Feb. 10 that 35 operators represent- 
ing many of the largest companies in the 
industry sought action by Congress for 
drastic revision of the Guffey-Vinson act. 
The producer representatives, having or- 
ganized a Committee for Amendment of 
the Coal Act, issued the following state- 
ment: 

“The primary objective of the coal act 
creating the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission was to effectuate a stabili- 
zation of prices and at a price level that 
would permit the industry to recover and 
prosper. Nearly two years have now 
elapsed. The objective sought has not 
been attained despite the fullest coopera- 
tion of the industry and huge expendi- 
tures of time and money. On the con- 
trary, the conditions within the indus- 
try have gone from bad to worse and 
are approaching a desperately serious 
crisis. 

“We have reluctantly come to the con- 
clusion that the objective sought is im- 
possible of practical attainment under 
the price-fixing arrangement which the 
coal act projected. Our experiences in 
the price-fixing efforts to date lead us 
to conclude that it does not lie within the 
capacity of the present federal commission 
or any commission to evolve and main- 
tain a price system that will be equitable 
to all concerned and be workable and af- 








Coming Meetings 
e Canadian Institute of Mining and Met- 
allurgy: annual meeting, March 13-15, 
Chateau Frontenac, Montreal, Que., Can- 
ada. 


e Lehigh Valley Coal Association: annual 
meeting, March 23, Bethlehem, Pa. 


e Midwest Power Conference: annual 
meeting, April 5-7, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. 


e American Mining Congress: sixteenth 
annual coal-mining convention and expo- 
sition, April 24-28, Music Hall, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


e Second Annual Anthracite Conference: 
April 28 and 29, Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


e American Coal Distributors’ Associa- 
tion: annual meeting, May 25-27, French 
Lick Springs, Ind. 

e Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America: 


thirtieth annual convention, June 5-7, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


e Illinois Mining Institute: 2lst annual 
boat trip and summer meeting, June 9-11, 
aboard Str. “Golden Eagle,” leaving St. 


Louis June 9 and returning June 11. 


ford profitable operation for the entire 
industry, to say nothing of the legal 
questions which are still implicit in this 
situation. 

“It is very much more than a question 
of at what undeterminate future date the 
Commission will arrive at the point of 
promulgation of minimum price sched- 
ules and what these prices may be. There 
can be no assurance that such schedules 
will stick, no assurance that they will ma- 
terially relieve existing difficulties, and 
every prospect that their promulgation 
will precipitate new and protracted and 
disruptive litigation. 

“We are convinced that prompt action 
should now be taken, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, to modify the coal act in 
important particulars so as to permit a 
different approach to the goal of stabili- 
zation of the industry through a large 
measure of cooperative self-determination. 
If affirmative action by Congress to re- 
vise the existing law is to be obtained 
at the present session, the need is obvious 
for presenting the matter to Congress 
and the country without further delay. 

“Specifically, we urge elimination of 
the provision that precludes any contract 
for the sale of coal for longer than 30 
days ahead. This restriction stands as a 
barrier to stabilized operations at the 
mines. 

“We urge elimination of the le. ton- 
nage tax, which constitutes an extra three 
or four million dollar annual tax levy 
upon our industry both onerous and un- 
justified. 


Want Code Plan Scrapped 


“We believe that the present code plan 
which the acts sets up and which has en- 
tailed an incredible volume of red tape 
and expensive and cumbersome adminis- 
trative machinery and contains price . pro- 
visions which have proven so impractica- 
ble, ought to be eliminated and in its 
stead that the voluntary sales agency 
provision of the law should be so ampli- 
fied as will permit wide and effective 
utilization of sales agencies under ap- 
propriate federal supervision calculated to 
afford ample protection against monopo- 
listie practices and to safeguard the mine 
owners, the mine workers and the con- 
sumers.” 

The committee comprises the following 
operators: 

John A. Howe, vice-president, Truax- 
Traer Coal Co. (chairman); E. M. Dou- 
that, Sinclair Coal Co.; Hubert Howard, 
president, Binkley Mining Co.; Frank Da- 
vis, president, St. Louis & O’Fallon Coal 
Co.; R. H. Sherwood, president, Central 
Indiana Coal Co.; David Ingle, president, 
Ingle Coal Co.; Alva Bradley, president, 
United States Coal Co.; Joseph Cunning- 
ham, president, Crummies Creek Coal Co.; 
Calvin Holmes, president, Holmes-Darst 
Coal Co.; F. A. Huber, assistant to the 
president, Ford Collieries Co.; William 
H. Cooke, Walter Bledsoe & Co.; J. T. M. 
Stoneroad, president, Carnegie Coal Cor- 
poration; J. D. A. Morrow, president, 
Pittsburgh Coal Co.; A. G. Schiedenhelm, 
president, Pittsburgh & Erie Coal Co.; 
Ralph E. Jamison, Jamison Coal & Coke 
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Co.; F. G. West, Butler Consolidated 
Coal Co.; James Walter Carter, president, 
Carter Coal Co.; F. A. Armstrong, Mather 
Collieries Co.; James D. Francis, presi- 
dent, Island Creek Coal Co.; C. A. Gabell, 
president, Carbon Fuel Co.; J. P. Wil- 
liams, Jr., president, Koppers Coal Co.; 
O. L. Alexander, president, Pocahontas 
Fuel Co.; J. Noble Snider, vice-president, 
Consolidation Coal Co.; R. L. Ireland, 
Jr., president, Hanna Coal Co.; George 
H. Love, president, Union Collieries Co.; 
Whitney Warner, president, North Amer- 
ican Coal Corporation; Charles C. Dick- 
inson, president, Dickinson Fuel Co.; 
Brent Hart, president, Hart Coal Co.; 
C. F. Richardson, president, West Ken- 
tucky Coal Co.; J. G. Bradley, president, 
Elk River Coal & Lumber Co.; Ralph 
Knode, president, Westmoreland Coal Co.; 
Charles B. Baton, vice-president, Baton 
Coal Co.; Charles N. Templeton, general 
manager, Linton-Summit Coal Co.; D. H. 
Morton, president, Winifrede Collieries, 
Ine.; Samuel Pursglove, president, Purs- 
glove Coal Mining Co. 

Within eight days, 35 more operators 
had joined the clamor for revision. 

Percy Tetlow, chairman of the Com- 
mission, accused the operators of “bush- 
whacking,” asserting that they might 
much better be spending their time co- 
operating and helping the Commission to 
establish prices. With the concurrence 
of the other members of the Commission, 
Commissioner C. E. Smith also issued 
a reply to criticism of the coal act by 
J. D. A. Morrow, made in an address on 
Jan 21 at Birmingham, Ala. 


Blames General Conditions 


The present demoralization of coal 
prices, said Mr. Smith, cannot be gener- 
ally attributed to the act. The drop in 
production last year, he added, was asso- 
ciated with the sharp recession of general 
business as well as with the abnormally 
warm weather. 

Mr. Morrow’s declaration that the Com- 
mission has gotten exactly nowhere to 
date, continued Commissioner Smith, “is 
a slightly inaccurate statement, to put it 
mildly. Since prices were revoked last 
February the Commission has been laying 
the foundation for the establishment of 
prices which will be in conformity with 
the standards set forth in the act. This 
has necessitated the holding of extensive 
hearings in Washington as well as in the 
field. On the basis of the evidence adduced 
at the hearings, the Commission has at 
this time issued voluminous findings and 
has modified, for coordination purposes 
only, the prices and regulations proposed 
by all but one board. 

“Under Commission orders, all district 
boards, with the exception of those for 
Districts Nos. 9 to 12 inclusive, are now 
coordinating prices and rules and regu- 
lations. The Far Western district boards 
have practically completed this work, 
the Eastern boards are coordinating the 
prices and regulations approved by the 
Commission for their code members, and 
the Midwestern boards will begin their 
coordination duties in the immediate fu- 
ture. At the present time there is no 
indication that this part of the price- 
establishing procedure will not be com- 
pleted without delay. 

“Immediately thereafter a 


full and 


complete hearing will be held upon the 
coordinated prices and rules and regula- 
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tions. I cannot agree that at such a 
hearing ‘any and every interested party 
must have all the time he requires to 
submit evidence with respect to his ob- 
jections or claims, whether he be a pro- 
ducer or consumer of coal.’ The Commis- 
sion, as an administrative body, has un- 
doubted authority to place reasonable 
limits upon the time allotted persons who 
desire to appear and be heard at such 
hearing. In so doing the Commission 
will meet the requirements of due proc- 
ess.” 

Commissioner Smith said the Commis- 
sion welcomed the establishment and func- 
tioning of sales agencies and has cooper- 
ated unreservedly with the industry in 
the erection of such organizations. How- 
ever, he said he was firmly convinced that 
the operation of such agencies alone, with- 
out the existence of a floor level of prices, 
will not result in stabilizing marketing 
conditions. 

Constitutionality of the coal act was 
sustained in a unanimous decision by a 
special three-judge Federal Court on 
Feb. 16. Written by Justice Miller of the 
U. S. Court of Appeals for the district of 
Columbia, the opinion denied an injunc- 
tion sought by the city of Atlanta, Ga., 
which sought to restrain the Commis- 
sion from promulgating minimum prices 
on the ground that the act was uncon- 
stitutional. 

Granting the government’s motion to 
dismiss the litigation, Justice Miller’s 
ruling held that: “Conditions in the mar- 
keting of coal have long been more or 
less chaotic, with the result that the flow 
of commerce in coal has been seriously 
burdened and impaired. It was to erad- 
icate this evil, and to prevent its recur- 
rence, that the Congress acted to protect 
interstate commerce. 

“Neither does the act in its price-fixing 
provisions make excessive delegation of 
legislative power. Finally, we hold that 
the act constitutes no infringement of 
the sovereign powers of the city of At- 
lanta and no usurpation of powers re- 
served to the States by the Tenth Amend- 
ment. 

“As the fixing of coal prices, as pro- 
vided by the act, comes properly within 
the scope of the commerce clause, con- 








Sales of Mechanical Stokers 
Show Seasonal Decline 


Sales of mechanical stokers in the 
United States during December last 
totaled 4,971, according to statistics 
furnished the U. 8S. Bureau of the 
Census by 112 manufacturers (Class 
1, 64; Class 2, 40; Class 3, 47; 
Class 4, 34; Class 5, 11). This 
compares with sales of 7,917 units 
in the preceding month and 4,609 in 
December, 1937. Sales by classes 
in December last were: residential 
(under 61 lb. of coal per hour), 
3,947 (bituminous, 3,376; anthra- 
cite, 571); small apartment-house 
and small commercial heating jobs 
(61 to 100 lb. per hour), 407; 
apartment-house and general small 
commercial heating jobs (101 to 
300 Ib. per hour), 398; large com- 
mercial and small high-pressure 
steam plants (301 to 1,200 lb. per 
hour), 164; high-pressure indus- 
trial steam plants (more than 1,200 
lb. per hour), 55. 





flicting powers of the States must give 
way so far as may be necessary.” 

The legal battle over revelation of cost 
data was concluded on Jan. 30, when the 
Supreme Court upheld the Commission’s 
right to disclose such information. In a 
decision delivered by Justice McReynolds, 
the court affirmed a ruling by the Federal] 
Court of Appeals for the District of Col- 
umbia denying an injunction against the 
Commission sought by the Utah Fuel Co, 


and eighteen other companies. Justice 
McReynolds’ ruling concluded: “Obyi- 
ously, publication may be harmful to 


petitioners, but, as Congress had adequate 
power to authorize it and has used lan- 
guage adequate thereto, we can find here 
no sufficient basis for an injunction.” 

The next day the Commission took ae- 
tion to complete its hearing and record 
for the determination of weighted aver- 
age costs upon which to base minimum 
prices. It ordered the basic cost reports 
to be made available to interested parties 
for inspection here and at Denver, Colo., 
beginning Feb. 6. Cost records for Mini- 
mum Price Areas 1, 2, 3 and 5 were to 
be opened here, and those for areas 4, 
6, 7, 9 and 10 were to be available in 
Denver. 

Consumers’ Counsel John Carson has 
announced that he contemplates holding 
conferences preceding the public hear- 
ings on prices to be held here, in Den- 
ver and perhaps Chicago. He invites con- 
sumers of every class, kind and character 
to participate in order that the Commis- 
sion may receive the full benefit of their 
advice and counsel concerning coal prices. 

The distributors’ hearing closed on 
Feb. 9. A large portion of the sessions 
was taken up with discussion of defini- 
tions in connection with who should be 
entitled to registration as “distributors” 
and therefore entitled to discounts. Co- 
operative organizations took a prominent 
part in the proceedings. 

The Smokeless Coal Corporation has 
petitioned the Commission for approval of 
changes in forms of contracts between the 
corporation and low-volatile producers 
and subagents. The Commission has 
granted captive exemption to one Pennsyl- 
vania and two Ohio companies on coal 
produced by them and consumed in their 
manufacturing plants. Withdrawal of 
exemption applications has been permit- 
ted to two producers in Iowa, one in Ili- 
nois, one in Kentucky, and one in Ala- 
bama. Applications for exemption by 
sixteen Tennessee companies alleging that 
their transactions are in intrastate com- 
merce have been dismissed, the Commis- 
sion’s order stating that the applications 
are premature, as no order subjecting 
transactions in coal in intrastate com- 
merce to the provisions of the act has as 
yet been issued. 

7 


— ho 


Anthracite Convention Set 


Preparations for negotiation of a new 
wage agreement in the anthracite region 
of Pennsylvania to supersede the present 
contract, which expires on April 30, be 
gan on Feb. 3 with a meeting of United 
Mine Workers officials at Washington, 
D. C., when it was decided to hold the 
tri-district convention at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, beginning March 
31. At that time the union demands 
will be formulated. Whether they will 
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include a 30-hour work week instead of 
the present one of 35 hours, as has been 
reported, remains to be seen. 

When the demands have been devised, 
the U.M.W. scale committee of six will 
meet with a similar group of operators 
to negotiate the agreement. The union 
group consists of John L. Lewis, inter- 
national president; Philip J. Murray, 
vice-president; Thomas Kennedy, secre- 
tary-treasurer; M. J. Kosik, president of 
District 1; Hugh Brown, president, Dis- 
trict 7; and Martin Brennan, president, 
District 9. 


Utility to Market Stokers 
As Electric Appliances 


In cooperation with coal producers com- 
prising the Bituminous Coal Utilization 
Committee for Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa, which was organized on Feb. 1, 
as well as several large stoker manufac- 
turers, the Kansas City Power & Light Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., is launching a program 
of selling stokers and automatic heat, 
beginning on Feb. 26. This utility is the 
first to indorse and promote automatic 
coal stoker heat as an electrical appli- 
ance, in the same category with electric 
ranges, refrigerators, washing machines, 
radios, ete. 

The campaign is being started with a 
full-page newspaper “ad” timed to run 
as the Better Homes Show starts, with 
ads of similar size to run once a week 
for 52 weeks. Prominent space also has 
been taken at the show, where twelve 
different makes of stokers will be ex- 
hibited, as well as various types of stoker 
coals. The principal cost of the exhibi- 
tion space will be defrayed by the Coal 
Utilization Committee, and each stoker 
manufacturer exhibiting will contribute 
a share in making up the balance. The 
manufacturers whose products have been 
selected thus far include Link-Belt, Com- 
bustioneer, Stokol, Deleo, Butler and 
Winkler, and several others are under con- 
sideration. 

An advertising fund of $15,000 has been 
contributed by the operators to be used 
not only to promote the use of stokers 
but to educate home owners to the com- 
fort, convenience, safety and economy of 
automatic heat with their use. The econ- 
omy feature is emphasized with the 
slogan, “Only 15e. per day over the heat- 
ing season.” All stokers sold in the util- 
ity’s territory may be financed with power 
bills on small monthly payments. The 
operators’ committee includes: <A. R. 
Stock, sales manager, Sinclair Coal Co.; 
George F. Klein, consulting engineer, 
Mackie-Clemens Fuel Co.; A. F. Me- 
Elhenie, vice-president, Pittsburg & Mid- 
way Coal Mining Co.; F. R. Hayde, dis- 
trict manager, Binkley Mining Co., and 
W. E. Blucher, secretary, Kansas City 
Coal Service Institute. 


he 


Buys Lillybrook Interest 


J. A. Hunt’s interest in the Lillybrook 
Coal Co., Beckley, W. Va., has been ac- 
quired by Dr. J. H. McCulloch, according 
to an announcement by the latter. Dr. 
McCulloch also will succeed Mr. Hunt 
as president and general manager. The 
company has two mines in Raleigh County. 
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Personal Notes 


A. Lee Barrett, formerly electrical en- 
gineer for the Pittsburgh Coal Co., has 
been named maintenance engineer. 


JAMES BELCHER has been promoted from 
assistant safety director to general mine 
foreman by the Mallory Coal Co., Mal- 
lory, W. Va. 


JAMES BENSON has been appointed 
safety director by the Raleigh-Wyoming 
Mining Co., Beckley, W. Va. 


W. A. BREWERTON has resigned from 
the presidency of the Brewerton Co., 
which operates the Jefferson mine, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


J. F. BucHANAN has been made mine 
foreman at Milburn Nos. 1 and 2 mines 
of the Milburn By-Products Coal Co., 
Milburn, W. Va. 


Epwarp L. Carr, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Bell & Zoller Coal & Mining Co., 
who succeeded George W. Reed as a mem- 
ber of District 10 Bituminous Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Board under the Guffey-Vinson 
act, has been unanimously elected chair- 
man of the Illinois group. 


AUBREY CHANEY has been promoted 
from assistant foreman to general mine 
foreman at the Micco mine of the West 
Virginia Coal & Coke Corporation, Micco, 
W. Va. 


Tom K. CHRISTIAN has been advanced 
from assistant night foreman to assist- 
ant safety director of the Mallory Coal 
Co., Mallory, W. Va. 


RopertT CooPperR has been named assist- 
ant superintendent at Nos. 4 and 5 mines 
of the United States Coal & Coke Co., 
Thorpe, W. Va. 


Davip CUNNINGHAM, hitherto assistant 
superintendent at Montour No. 10 mine 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., Library, Pa., 
has been made superintendent at the 
company’s Lindley mine, Houston, Pa. 


J. O. Davis has been appointed division 
superintendent at the Keystone, Carswell 
and Maitland mines of the Koppers Coal 
Co., McDowell County, West Virginia. 


THOMAS DouGuty has been made super- 
intendent of construction by the Glen 
Alden Coal Co., Seranton, Pa. 


H. E. Ewrne, for the last three years 
superintendent at the mines of the Jewell 
Ridge Coal Corporation, Jewell Ridge, 
Va., has resigned. 


T. G. Fereuson, formerly assistant 
superintendent at Banning No. 2 mine 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., Whitsett, Pa., 
has been named superintendent at the 
company’s Westland mine, Westland, Pa. 


L. E. FERRELL has been made mine fore- 
man at the Star Slope mine of the Dix- 
port Coal Co., Cinco, W. Va. 


Mitton H. Figs, vice-president in 
charge of operations, DeBardeleben Coal 
Corporation, Birmingham, Ala., has been 
appointed by Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes as a consulting engineer with the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines in the Southern 
area, 


Georce P. Fitz, general manager, Ajax 
Coal Co., Hazard, Ky., has been reelected 
president of the Hazard Coal Operators’ 
Association. Other officers renamed are: 
vice-president, D. T. PritcHarD, general 


superintendent, Algoma Block Coal (Co,: 
secretary-treasurer, A. E. SILcort. 


O. D. Fuiatr has been named superin- 
tendent at Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 5 mines of 
the Raleigh-Wyoming Mining Co., in Ra- 
leigh and Wyoming counties, West Vir. 
ginia. 

Epwarp G. Fox has _ been appointed 
general manager in charge of operations 
by the Colonial Colliery Co., Frackville, 
ra. 


Davip F. Fue has been made safety 
director by the Green Valley and Getty 
coal companies, Rosemont and Hepzibah, 
W. Va. Both companies are controlled 
by the Reppert Coal Co. 


MICHAEL GALLAGHER has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president of the 
Western Pocahontas Corporation, with 
headquarters in Cleveland, Ohio. The 
corporation is a subsidiary of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry., with extensive coal-land 
holdings on that road. Formerly president 
of the Northwestern Mining & Exchange 
Co. and the Pittston Co., Mr. Gallagher 
also has been three times vice-president 
of the National Coal Association and 
has been a director practically since its 
inception. 


WILLIAM HANps has been named mine 
foreman at No. 5 mine of the Pursglove 
Gas Coal Corporation, Pursglove, W. Va. 


C. H. Hart, formerly bearing the title 
of standards supervisor with the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been given the new title of industrial 
engineer. 


Otto HERRES, formerly vice-president 
in charge of operations and general man- 
ager of the United States Fuel Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and lately practicing as 
a consulting engineer, has become assist- 
ant to the general manager of Snyder 
Mines, Inc., and the Combined Metals 
Reduction Co. 


Joun A. Ive has been appointed by 
Governor Dixon of Alabama as an asso- 
ciate mine inspector, effective Feb. 1. 


J. K. JOHNSTONE, an associate State 
mine inspector in Alabama for several 
years, resigned on Jan. 31 to accept a 
position in the mining department of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 


Witi1aM R. FirzpaTrick has been made 
vice-president in charge of sales by the 
Colonial Colliery Co., with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, Pa. He succeeds G. H. 
SHRYOCK, who resigned as of Feb. 15. 


L. M. Lineperry has been appointed 
superintendent of Nos. 2, 4 and 5 mines 
of the United States Coal & Coke Co., 
McDowell County, West Virginia. 


LANE Lovett, heretofore inspection en- 
gineer for the Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been made shop super- 
intendent. 


Rosert F. McCammon has been named 
vice-president in charge of sales promo- 
tion by the Colonial Colliery Co., with 
headquarters in Philadelphia, Pa. The 
company’s operating office is at Frack- 
ville, Pa. 


W. S. McConneELt has been appointed 
mine foreman at the Maitland mine 0! 
the Koppers Coal Co., Maitland, W. Va. 


E. J. McCrossin, Jr., has been named 
by Governor Dixon as chief mine inspec 
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Sd Sléy Ye Wherever it is necessary to have econ- 

ws =< omy of operation, increased service 

-@ ~ from machinery, greater speed of pro- 
SAFE duction, or increased safety to work- 
men— there LAY-SET Preformed Wire Rope is 
most appreciated. 


@ Hazard LAY-SET is the all-around 
economizer because it is most carefully pre- 
formed. Before the strands in LAY-SET Wire 
Rope are finally assembled they are preformed 
to the exact helical curve they must assume in 
the finished rope. 


@ But the preforming process does far 


more than put all strands in perfect balance. It 
makes LAY-SET more flexible, limber—easier 
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tor of the Alabama State Mining Depart- 
ment, succeeding W. B. HILLHousE. The 
new appointee has been associated with 
coal mining operations in the district for 
a number of years, his most recent con- 
nection being chief mining engineer for 
the DeBardeleben Coal Corporation. The 
mine inspection department is to be in- 
cluded in a new bureau to be established, 
known as the Department of Industrial 
Relations. 


P. J. McParLtanp has been appointed 
general superintendent of the West Vir- 
ginia division of the United States Coal 
& Coke Co., vice William C. Hood. His 
headquarters will be at Gary, W. Va. 
He was formerly stationed at the com- 
pany’s Lynch (Ky.) operations. 


E. J. MILter has been named mine fore- 
man at the Morrison mine of the Morri- 
son Coal Co., Glen Morrison, W. Va. 


FRANK MILLER, safety director at Whar- 
ton mine of the Koppers Coal Co., Whar- 
ton, W. Va., has been promoted to dis- 
trict inspector for the company and will 
be stationed at Madison. 


ROBERT MONTGOMERY has been made 
chief mining engineer for the DeBardele- 
ben Coal Corporation, Birmingham, Ala., 
vice BE. J. McCrossin, Jr., resigned. Mr. 
Montgomery has been connected in an 
engineering capacity at various times 
with the Woodward Iron Co., Corona Coal 
& Iron Co. and Gulf States Steel Co. 


GeorGE H. Morse, vice-president in 
charge of operations of the Union Col- 
lieries Co., has been reelected president 
of the Coal Operators’ Association of the 
Thick Vein Freeport Seam. Other officers 
renamed are: vice-president, W. P. VANCE, 
general superintendent, Butler Consoli- 
dated Coal Co.; secretary, C. W. GrBps; 
treasurer, GEORGE C. TREVORROW; chair- 
man, scale committee, W. L. AFFELDER, 
vice-president in charge of operations, 


Hillman Coal & Coke Co. 


WituiamM L. NEILL has been appointed 
an associate State mine inspector in Ala- 
bama, assuming his duties on Feb. 6. 


JAMES NIOOL, who resigned as an asso- 
ciate State mine inspector in Alabama 
on Jan. 31, has accepted a position in 
the mining department of the Republic 
Steel Corporation. 


Ricnarp H. Nisper has been appointed 
superintendent at the Hugheston mine 
of Kanawha Coals, Inc., Hugheston, W. 
Va. 


J. E. Norton, hitherto chief clerk, 
preparation department, for the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
designated as production scheduler. 


FRANK ORECCHIO, Florence (Colo.) coal 
operator, has been named to membership 
on District 17 Bituminous Coal Produ- 
cers’ Board, to fill the unexpired term 
of David L. Hansen, deceased. 

H. G. Owensy has been named mine 


foreman at Mason No. 1 mine of. the 
Mason Coal Co., Norvell, W. Va, 


Davip PURSGLOVE has been made super- 
intendent at No. 2 mine of the Pursglove 


Coal Mining Co. and at No. 5 
the Pursglove Gas Coal Co., 


W. Va. 


mine of 
Pursglove, 


WILLIAM ReppERT has been appointed 
superintendent at the Eagle mine of the 
Getty Coal Co., Hepzibah, W. Va. 
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W. M. RicHarpson has been named 
mine foreman at No. 21 mine of the In- 
dustrial Collieries Corporation, Dellslow, 
WwW. Va. 

E. E, RITrer has been elected president 
and general manager of the Red Jacket 
Coal Corporation, operating in Mingo 
and Wyoming counties, West Virginia. 
In returning to his old post, Mr. Ritter 
succeeds L. E. Woods, who resigned after 
several months’ tenure. 


Joun Rosee, formerly assistant elec- 
trical engineer for the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed 
electrical engineer. 


H. C. Rose, heretofore mine superintend- 
ent at the Westland mine of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., Westland, Pa., has been 
made assistant production manager. 


ERNEST F, RuMmpr has been elected a 
vice-president of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He will be responsible 
for the organization of budgetary con- 
trol in the company administration. He 
was formerly secretary and controller of 
the Kenwood Mills, Albany, N. Y. 

JACK SCHREIBER, formerly assistant to 
the coordinator of the Retail Solid Fuel 
Industry in New York City, has been 
named as coordinator. He succeeds Os- 
car F. Ostby, who served for a short time 
as acting coordinator following the resig- 
nation of Roderick Stephens. 


Joun B. Scott, formerly a representa- 
tive of the Anthracite Institute, has be- 
come associated with Pierce Management, 
engineering consultants and mine man- 
agers, Scranton, Pa., as manager of sales. 


Ross C. SMITH, Birmingham, Ala., has 
been named as manager of the District 
13 Statistical division under the Bitu- 
minous Coal Act. He succeeds Joun D. 
PETREE, who has been appointed head of 
the Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
sion of Alabama. 


J. J. SNURE has been appointed super- 
intendent at Milburn Nos. 1 and 2 mines 
of the Milburn By-Products Coal Co., 
Milburn, W. Va. 


DoMINICK SoORRENT has been made as- 
sistant superintendent at No. 22 mine of 
the Island Creek Coal Co., Holden, W. 
Va. 

W. R. STEDMAN has been named assist- 
ant general superintendent by the United 
States Coal & Coke Co., Gary, W. Va. 

J. L. SULLIVAN has been made general 
superintendent of the Kentucky division 
of the United States Coal & Coke Co., 
with headquarters at Lynch, Ky. He is 
a lifelong employee of the company. 








Permissible Plates Issued 


Two approvals of permissible 
equipment were issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines in January, as 
follows: 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co.: Type 
35-208 shortwall mining machine; 
either 20- or 35-hp. motor, 250 and 
500 volts, d.c.; Approvals 363 and 
363A; Jan. 9. 

Goodman Manufacturing Co.: 
Type G-124 shaker conveyor; 10- 
hp. motor, 250 volts, d.c.; Approval 
308; Jan. 27. 


Evan THoMAS has resigned as super- 
intendent for the Sycamore Coal (o.. 
Cinderella, W. Va., after 28 years’ ser- 
vice in that position. A watch was pre. 
sented to him as a token of esteem by 
men who had worked under him for 26 
years, 

H. R. WHEELER, formerly assistant to 
the president, Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been appointed planning 
manager. 


Davip WILLIAMSON, formerly receiver 
for the Maryland Coal Co. of West Vir- 
ginia, Wendel, W. Va., has been made 
general manager for the company. He 
has been with the organization for 25 
years. 

Laco WILMOTH has been named mine 
foreman at the Eagle mine of the Getty 
Coal Co., Hepzibah, W. Va. 


Technology and Uses Keynote 
Hard-Coal Conference 


Discussion at the second annual An- 
thracite Conference, to be held April 28 
and 29 at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pa., will center about technology and 
utilization, designed to collate the re- 
sults of researches in the combustion and 
economy of hard coal, together with ex- 
perience in production, preparation and 
utilization. According to Prof. Howard 
Eckfeldt, head of the mining engineering 
department at Lehigh and chairman of 
the conference committee, the general 
topics to be considered include merchan- 
dising methods, anthracite in the home 
and in industry, combustion character- 
istics, uses, mining and preparation, and 
the economies of anthracite. 

In addition to morning and afternoon 
sessions on the first day and a morning 
session on the second day there will be 
a dinner meeting on April 29, with Frank 
W. Earnest, Jr., president of Anthracite 
Industries, Inc., as toastmaster. Honorary 
chairmen of the conference are Dr. C. C. 
Williams, president of Lehigh; A. C. 
Dodson, president, Weston Dodson & Co., 
Inc.; S. D. Warriner, chairman of the 
board, Lehigh Navigation Coal Co., and 
Mr. Earnest. 

Papers will be presented by nineteen 
authorities, as follows: “Design of Retail 
Coal Yards,” E. E. Finn, Anthracite In- 
dustries Laboratory; “Modern Merchan- 
dising of “Anthracite,’ R. W. Disque, 
executive secretary, Syracuse (N. Y.) Coal 
Exchange; “Planning the Modern An- 
thracite Home,” T. I. Coe, American In- 
stitute of Architects; “Anthracite for 
Warm-Air Heating,” Prof. A. P. Kratz, 
University of Illinois; “The Expanding 
Domestic Anthracite Market,” A. J. Joln- 
son, director, Anthracite Industries La- 
boratory; “The Use of Anthracite in Gas 
Producers,” Prof. Eric Sinkinson, Lehigh 
University; “Commercial Cooking With 
Anthracite,” C. A. Connell, Lehigh Navi- 
gation Coal Co.; “The Design of Semi- 
Industrial Stokers for Anthracite,” R. A. 
Krauss, Anthracite Industries Laboratory: 
“Anthracite as a Metallurgical Fuel,” 
R. H. Sweetser; “Building Materials From 
Anthracite Ash,” R. C. Johnson; “Agri 
cultural Uses of Anthracite Ash,” Dr. 
H. J. Rose, Mellon Institute; “Correla- 
tion of Coal Sizes to Mechanical Equip- 
ment,” P. A. Muleey, assistant director, 
Anthracite Industries Laboratory; “Burn- 
ing Characteristics of Anthracite,” P. 
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Nicholls, supervising fuel engineer, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
B. A. Landry; “Midwest Markets for 
Anthracite,” K. C. Richmond, editor of 
Coal Heat; “Some Economic Aspects of 
Anthracite,” Neil Carothers, dean of Col- 
lege of Business Administration, Lehigh 
University; “Mechanization in Modern 
Anthracite Mining,” E. C. Weichel, Hud- 
son Coal Co.; “Sink and Float Processes 
for the Beneficiation of Anthracite,” W. 
B. Foulke, E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc. 


—_—— 


Bill in lowa Legislature 
To Tax Strip Mining 


A “conservation” measure designed to 
eliminate the so-called evils of strip min- 
ing was presented in the Iowa Legislature 
for consideration late in January. The 
bill provides for a tax of 25c. a ton on 
all coal produced by open-cut or strip 
mining, the money to be used to replace 
soil disturbed by stripping operations, 
unless the operator himself has it re- 
placed. 

State Representative Hoegh, author of 
the proposed legislation, says the State’s 
farm lands face certain ruin unless strip 
mining is placed under some form of 
regulation. It is not fair to the future, 
it is asserted, to have acres of landscape 
marred by such operations; and the 
land is removed from productivity, also 
from value as taxable property. 

The bill was approved Feb. 18 by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, with 
the recommendation that it be enacted. 
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To Conduct Chimney Tests 


A series of tests on several experimental 
chimneys of proper size and construction 
for domestic boilers to determine some 
basic facts about chimneys and draft as 
related to domestic boilers under 1,000 
sq.ft. of steam-radiation capacity is to be 
conducted by Anthracite Industries, Inc., 
at its laboratory at Primos, Pa. In an- 
nouncing the study, following a meeting 
of the subcommittee on chimneys of the 
American Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers, Allen J. Johnson, di- 
rector of the laboratory, who presided at 
the meeting, stressed the importance of 
the investigation to the anthracite in- 
dustry and added that arrangements 
might be made to include other fuels. 

As the importance of the work becomes 
apparent, said Mr. Johnson, other fuel 
organizations no doubt will carry on in- 
vestigations of their own to check the 
work of the committee and obtain data 
peculiar to their own fields. R. M. Dill, 
of the U. S. Bureau of Standards, out- 
lined the work being done by the Bureau, 
pointing out that it is tied in with boiler 
ratings. The Institute of Boiler and 
Radiator Manufacturers, he said, is work- 
ing on a parallel problem. 

2°, 
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Hudson Coal Moves Office 


The Hudson Coal Co. moved into new 
offices in the Grand Central Building, 
230 Park Ave., New York City, on Feb. 
20. Its headquarters had been at 32 Nas- 
sau St. for a number of years. 
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Industry's Forward Steps During 1938 
Outlined at A.I.M.E. Meeting 


A CLEARER understanding of the so- 
lutions of the technical problems 
which hamper the progress of the coal 
industry was evident at the 150th meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, which as- 
sembled in New York, Feb. 12-16 and dis- 
cussed a wide range of subjects—prepara- 
tion, posting, timber preservation, acci- 
dents, coal origin, carbonization, bootleg- 
ging, domestic stokers, cutter bits, mine 
tractors, loading, roof control and educa- 
tion. 

Because of the immense pressures at the 
face, experiments with longwall faces, 300 
to 400 ft. long, in the Northern Anthra- 
cite Field proved impractical until three- 
piece steel props were substituted for wood 
props. In mining a block of coal, 300x 
1,200 ft., in which two chambers were 
widened to give the required 300-ft. width, 
hand-loaded shaker conveyors replaced the 
original scraper loader and Langham col- 
lapsible steel props were installed in tan- 
dem lines to support the roof. 


Anthracite Longwall Workings 


In practice, 200 ft. of the 300-ft. face 
was loaded out per day, an average pro- 
duction of 115 net tons, or about 9.6 tons 
per man. Experience gained from the 
original experiment was then transposed 
into operating practice in a 165-acre tract 
containing the Dunmore No. 3 bed, aver- 
aging at this point 6 ft. in thickness, and 
the Dunmore No. 4 bed, which was 4 
ft. thick with a 40-ft. interval between 
the two seams. 

A retreating longwall was blocked out 
by a series of double gangways, located 
235 to 400 ft. apart, which were driven 
to the property line, and work was com- 
menced in the upper seam to extract the 
coal and cave a _ sufficient area before 
work of similar character was undertaken 
in the lower bed. Five-foot Langham col- 
lapsible steel props with wood cap pieces 
were first set on 4-ft. centers, which were 
then reduced to 3-ft. and finally to 30-in. 
centers, because of extreme weight of 
overburden. Between the first and second 
row of props a shaking conveyor was 
placed, into which coal was loaded by 
hand. To control the roof, from four to 
five rows of props were set. 

Production from these faces averaged 
12.5 tons per man, as compared with 9.6 
tons per man in the original experiment, 
and the comparative safety of this method 
was shown by the award of six safety per- 
formance banners to the foremen in charge 
of this work, as compared with a total 
of 32 banners awarded to foremen in 
charge of all other methods of mining. 

Costs for the steel jacks on three faces 
totaled $0.133 per ton, whereas the cost 
of wood props would have been $0.40 to 
$0.60 per ton, with all items included ex- 
cept purchase price. The company has 
now mined two and one-half million tons 
by the steel-prop method and has seven 
such faces in operation. 

One company treated 223,258 hardwood 
main-haulage ties with zine chloride, im- 
pregnating them by the pressure process 
with a net retention of 4 lb. of zine 
chloride per cubic foot. These they in- 


stalled in a, group of bituminous mines 
during the years 1928, 1929 and 1930 at 
a cost of $0.7133 per tie delivered to the 
mines, as against cost of untreated ties 
at $0.4017 each, said Reamy Joyce, dis- 
trict sales manager, Wood Preserving Cor- 
poration. Treated ties therefore cost 77 
per cent more than untreated ties, but the 
actual cost of treated ties after they were 
installed in the track was only about 34 
per cent more than for untreated ties and 
totaled $69,602.53. These treated ties 
have now been in place 8.78 years. 

Allowing two renewals of this number 
of untreated ties in the approximate nine 
years recorded, the cost in track of an 
untreated tie, plus labor for renewal, ete., 
should be $0.82155. Two renewals of 
223,258 ties at this figure would give a 
saving based on a _ twelve-year average 
life of $366,835.22, representing a profit 
to date on the added cost of the treated 
mine ties of 527 per cent. Mr. Joyce 
pointed out that the added cost of the 
treated tie was more than offset by the 
saving of the cost of the first renewal of 
an untreated one. 

Another case history was cited where 
3,809 creosoted 5x7-in.x6-ft. sawed south- 
ern pine ties were impregnated with 8 
Ib. of creosote per cubic foot of timber 
by the Rueping process and installed on 
the mine bottom in a new bituminous 
operation. Cost of these ties was $1.13 
each delivered to the mine, as against 
the cost of untreated mixed hardwood 
ties at $0.28 each. The creosoted ties 
and their protective tie plates cost 5.08 
times as much as the untreated ties. The 
cost of these creosoted ties tie-plated and 
installed, was 1.78 times as much as that 
of the untreated ties but their estimated 
mine life was twenty years. Labor cost 
of installation was figured at 50¢ per tie 
and labor cost of renewing at 80¢ per tie. 
With an expected life of untreated hard- 
wood ties of not more than four years 
and creosoted pine of not less than twenty 
years, the following calculation was given. 





Each 
Untreated hardwood, cost in track... $0.78 
Four renewals at $1.08 4.32 


Total 20-year cost of untreated ties.. $95.10 





Creosoted Southern pine ties at $1.13, 
plus two tie plates at $0.294 and instal- 
lation labor at $0.50, makes a total cost 
of $1.924. This is a saving of $3.176 per 
tie over the 20-year period, but in this 
calculation no consideration is given to 
interest charges. 


Many Ties Will Last 33 Years 


During the 21 years which have elapsed 
since these 3,809 ties were installed, 100 
were replaced after eighteen years’ ser- 
vice, and last year ten additional tes 


were replaced. In 1938, additional coal 
lands were secured which will extend the 
life of this mine another fifteen years and, 
from recent inspection, it is believed that 
most of these creosoted ties will give 
many more years of service. Mr. Joyce 
pointed out the advantages of treating 
the wood bottoms of composite mine cars 
and cited savings made from the use 0! 
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timber treated both with creosote and 
salts. 

Creosoted timbers, declared D. Har- 
rington, U. S. Bureau of Mines, intro- 
duce a fire hazard and may subject those 
handling them to a specific skin disease. 
Though these timbers, said Mr. Joyce, 
for the first six months undoubtedly are 
more flammable than untreated materials, 
after that time the surface volatilization 
of the creosote eliminates this hazard. A 
skin disease, he added, sometimes develops 
when men lack experience in handling the 
timber, but when it has been stacked after 
treatment, such possibilities are remote. 

Organized efforts of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. in accident pre- 
vention were detailed by H. A. Leidlich. 
Its safety work begins with a careful 
selection of men for employment and is 
followed by specific instruction in safe 
methods, with a stressing of the fact that 
new men need training. Departmental 
committees meet monthly, and sectional 
committees hold meetings once a_ week, 
so that every employee in the organization 
is personally impressed with the import- 
ance of safe conduct. 

With a series of stereopticon slides 
showing detailed formulas and_ photo- 
graphs of synthetic coals to exhibit their 
chemical and physical characteristics, E. 
Berl, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
discussed the origin of coal. G. H. Ash- 
ley, Pennsylvania State geologist, referred 
to the so-called accepted theory of coal 
formation and cited structural similari- 
ties in lignites and bituminous coal from 
various districts in support of it. 


Carbonization Plant Building 


Pointing to the rapidly increasing con- 
sumer demand for automatic stoker fuel 
and the possibilities of new outlets for 
coal as raw material in a new chemical 
industry producing tar-base plastics and 
synthetic resins, M. D. Curran described 
the plant of the Radiant Fuel Corpora- 
tion, which turns Illinois screenings into 
domestic coke (Coal Age, November, 1934, 
p- 421), and to another similar plant now 
under construction, for the Midwest 
Smokeless Coal Corporation, near Belle- 
ville, Ill. 

Experiments in the development of a 
fuel-gas producer using electrical energy 
source of heat were described by 
W. J. Darby, co-author of the paper with 
H. A. Curtis and Ralph Stitzer. The ini- 
tial laboratory test started in Knoxville, 
Tenn., in 1934, and was transfered in 1935 
and 1936 to the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity’s dam, where a final continuous-type 
retort was devised, using 175- to 200-volt 
current, and envisioning the use of off- 
peak current. Discussion brought out 
the fact that the experiments were only 
of academic interest at the present time, 
due to the high cost of electric power. 

Unfortunately, washability curves have 
been plotted hitherto in a way that makes 
their interpretation difficult. A rational 
method of constructing such curves, de- 
clared H. J. Rose, senior industrial fel- 
low, Mellon Institute, is to plot the spe- 
cific gravities along the horizontal axis 
and the percentage data as to yield, 
highest-ash piece floated (elementary ash) 
and cumulative ash along the vertical 
axis from zero upward. With this 
arrangement, the values increase in the 
direction one would normally expect such 
increases to occur. Thereby, all curves 
are rendered more simple, especially that 


as a 
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of the highest-ash piece floated, which 
at the higher specific gravities droops a 
little because of the presence of pyrite, 
but in other ranges is so straight as to 
aid in intrapolation or in the checking 
of other curves. 

Zine chloride displaces moisture; hence 
a true specific-gravity test is not obtained 
with it. The specific gravity of the zinc- 
chloride solution may be 1.40 but the cut 
between float and sink actually may be 
made at 1.39. The difference begins to 
be significant with }-in. coal and is very 
important at 100-mesh. If calcium chlor- 
ide is used for some of the determinations 
and zine chloride for the others, there 
will be a break between the two lines. 

Taking a dustiness index of 80 as the 
allowable maximum in the marketing of 
a dustless coal, it is found that Illinois 
No. 6 48-meshx13/16-in. coal treated when 
dry requires per ton more than 10 qt. of 
200-sec. viscosity oil, 7 qt. of 600-sec. oil, 
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5 qt. of oil-asphalt blend, 4.6 qt. of petro- 
latum or a little less than 4 qt. of a 
480-sec. blend to give satisfaction after 
the coal has been stored a month, said 
J. M. Pilcher, for himself and R. A. 
Sherman, both of Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute. With wet coal the 200-sec. oil 
is clearly inadequate in any reasonable 
quantity; with the 480-sec. blend, 64 qt. 
is required per ton; with petrolatum, 
only 6 qt., and with a 600-sec. oil, about 
dD qt. 

The higher the rank of the coal, the 
less oil needed to treat it effectively. All 
the oils give better results with Poca- 
hontas No. 3 3x§-in. coal, as judged by 
the ability to hold the dustiness index 
to 80 after a week’s storage, but the less 
viscous oils, with one exception, give the 
best results of any. Thus, 4.5 qt. of 100- 
sec. oil will serve with such coal to de- 
dust a ton. Differences, however, between 
oils in this case are within the range of 
experimental error. 

Oil treatment had no effect, favorable 
or unfavorable, on the ease of ignition of 
three coals as tested in a stoker, but it 
increased the smokiness of the fuel, either 
because the oil was cracked by the heat 
or because the caked fines smoked in 
burning. Plus l-in. coke remaining after 
operation of the stoker increased slightly 
when the coal had been treated with oil, 


suggesting that larger coke trees might 
have been formed, though this action was 
not directly observable. Quantity of ex- 
cess air used in combustion ; 
creased. 

Freezing of Oxl}-in. Island Creek ¢oa] 
was not prevented by oil treatment, but 
the frozen crusts were thinner and weak- 
er, the more oil used. Oil treatment may 
reduce spontaneous combustion, but that 
has not been definitely determined. With 
Illinois No. 6 coal, a treatment with thick 
oil will reduce the adsorption of rain, but 
with Pocahontas No. 3 coal, if the treat- 
ment is not merely over the top of the 
pile, the oil will aid the adsorption. It 
seems to make the coal pile more porous. 

In discussion, it was stated that treated 
coal will pack in the pipes leading to a 
pulverizing mill and give trouble until 
untreated coal is mixed with the treated. 
No trouble is experienced in the mill 
itself. It has been found that coal with 
a dustiness index of not more than 70 to 
80 will give satisfaction around Pitts- 
burgh, declared J. B. Morrow, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., but a 40 to 50 index is needed 
at some other points. Coal is too often 
sprayed unequally, giving cause for com- 
plaint, asserted J. E. Tobey, manager, 
fuels engineering division, Appalachian 
Fuels, Ine. 

Oil can be used on stored coal for coke 
making, thus reducing the adsorption of 
water, declared C. J. Ramsburg, vice- 
president, Koppers Co. He used bunker 
C oil because he did not need an 
less product. All coals up to 83 per cent 
carbon, asserted E. S. Grumell, Imperial 
Chemical Industries, London, England, re- 
quire twice as much oil for treatment as 
those containing over 83 per cent. Bunker 
C oils contain much sediment and water. 
They also vary greatly in character, be- 
ing derived from a wide range of stills, 
declared H. B. Carpenter, Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey. He urged no one to 
attempt to use a product of so low a 
grade. Blends contain petrolatum, which 
is nothing but unrefined vaseline. 

Difficulties have arisen in applying to 
Illinois coals E. Stansfield and K. G. 
Gilbart’s equilibrium method of deter- 
mining the inherent moisture in coals for 
their classification by rank. This method 
requires extrapolation, said F. H. Reed, 
presenting a paper in which he collab- 
orated with O. W. Rees, also of the Illi- 
nois Geological Survey. The difficulty 


may arise from experimental error. 


also in- 


odor- 


How Starch Will Settle Fines 


Amylopectin occurs in the outer skins 
of starch grains; amylose within the skin. 
When the starch grains expand and rup- 
ture the skin, amylose is released and 
forms a colloidal solution, as is suggested 
by the fact that the floceulating proper- 
ties begin to make their appearance at 
the rupturing temperature, announced K. 
B. Ray, Mine Safety Appliances Co., in 
briefing a paper by himself and G. 
Gardner, A. M. Meincke & Sons, 
former chemists of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., for which company the studies were 
made. 

At higher temperatures, the amylopec- 
tin hydrolyzes to form soluble amylose 
and phosphoric acid, further increasing 
the flocculating properties. However, when 
further heated to about 145 deg. C., the 
starch begins to hydrolyze to dextrins, 
which disperse colloids instead of floccu- 
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‘VALUABLE SPACE IN - 
LOW COAL BY USING — 


a ot Ap. 
il ‘ ILA (Above) Five hundred feet of flexible ‘‘Ventube’’ ventilating 
duct can be loaded on a single mine car. It doesn’t tie up equip- 
: ment, as ‘‘Ventube’’ can be loaded and unloaded easily and 
‘ quickly. 
af 
(Below) One man can install the entire ‘‘Ventube’’ system in a 
few hours. A small portable motor-driven fan and adequate 


tubing to reach the workings are all the equipment required. 


‘ : & 
ws ies 
% Rian 


(Above) ‘*Ventube’”’ takes up little space. It 
can go in and out of narrow, crooked pas- 
sages—up and down steep inclines—turn 
sharpcorners — can be suspended from sup- 
porting beams or pegs driven into the wall. ‘ ; ; “Ventube’’ 
(Below) The entire system can be salvaged Ohi keeps the air 
in a jiffy. Just take the ‘‘Ventube’’ down, et ssi Se iia ig clear of smoke, 
roll it up and carry it to the next working. ¥ —s : - ' dust and powder 
One man can easily carry 200 feet of vee _ eA. fumes.It carries ade- 
“Ventube”’ in low coal. 2 te ; quate fresh air to the 
. ‘ ; : ee ; ; most remote working 
: : face, thereby making 
work easier and 
quicker. 


AKE THIS TEST: Install a few sections of 
+Y2“Ventube” rubberized ventilating duct in 
your most difficult low-coal working. The ease and 
speed with which it can be installed will convince 
you that “Ventube” saves time and money. Dis- 
tributors strategically located for your prompt 
service. Write for complete information. 
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Fig. 2—Four pillar types, and one pillar hole or cut-through tested by P. B. Bucky. 


lating them, and thus decrease progress- 
ively the flocculating activity of the starch 
still remaining. 

Experiments have been made at Ohio 
State University, said another, with 4 
per cent of sodium hydroxide; a photom- 
eter was used to measure the density 
of the floc. With 5 or 10 per cent of 
solids, the starch works well, according 
to C. P. Proctor, foreman, Champion No. 
1, Pittsburgh Coal Co., but the percen- 
tages should not be allowed to run high- 
er. Use of a mechanical thickener of 
suitable size is preferable to the use of 
starch, if room for it is available, added 
F, A. Jordan, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. 

One of the achievements of the last ten 
years has been to reduce the cost of sam- 
pling, said Dr. Grumell. When the dis- 
tribution of ash is ascertained correctly, 
it satisfactorily represents the distribu- 
tion of sulphur and of the melting point of 
the ash. However, no quality can be 
quantitatively ascertained. unless’ the 
water content has been estimated correct- 
ly. One per cent of water depresses calo- 
rific values as much as 1 per cent of ash. 


Large Samples Cause Errors 


The larger the sample, the more repre- 
sentative it will be, but large size is 
almost certainly rendered disadvantageous 
because of appreciable errors in the reduc- 
tion of the sample and its excessive cost. 

Errors in subdividing a gross sample 
may exceed the initial errors involved in 
the collection of the gross sample, con- 
tinued Dr. Grumell. Variations are great- 
er when coal is coned and quartered than 
when it is riffled, because of segregation 
by density and size. Crushers with spout 
samplers, unfortunately, are unreliable. 

Sometimes, it will be found that in- 
stead of the Gaussian single-hump range 
of values, there will be two humps, if 
from a single mine come two entirely 
different types of coal, said D. R. Mit- 
chell, head, department of mining engi- 
neering, Pennsylvania State College. These 
“bimodal” conditions reveal difficulties in 
meeting specifications that can be met 
only by excluding one type of coal or pro- 
viding for a careful admixture of the two 
coals according to a fixed ratio. 

A Bakelite model when stressed and 
viewed in polarized light will by its illu- 
minated color bands and fringes show the 
quantity, direction and distribution of 
stress. Thus the stresses developed in a 
rock or in coal under similar conditions 
can be deduced, declared P. B. Bucky, 
Columbia University. 

By varying the shape of the support, 
the stresses at different points of contact 
with the roof can be varied—they are 
never uniform. Maximum stresses seem 
to be the same whatever shape is chosen, 
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but the location of them will be deter- 
mined by the shape of the supporting sur- 
face. If the pillar flares out under the 
roof (a, Fig. 2), the flared portion will 
be stressed mostly heavily and may break 
down. Should the pillar be square at 
the top (b, Fig. 2), the edges will suffer 
the same maximum stress and may spall. 
If, however, the top of the pillar is 
beveled (c, Fig. 2) or benched with an 
arewall cutter on either side (d, Fig. 2), 
the maximum will be the same 
but restricted to a point near the pillar 
top and near the center of the pillar; 
hence, far less harmful. The moral 
Avoid brows along rib or face. Even a 
plumb rib has disadvantages. 

A rib may be split safely and without 
weakening the pillar materially; at least 
if the coal is not taken out up to the roof. 
The fenders thus formed on either side 
(e, Fig. 2) will not be subjected to any 
undue weight, for the maximum stresses 
are found always near the top of the 
support, which in this case is left in place 
for sustenance. 

Tests, made in a centrifuge, of the effect 
of artificial supports in longwall mining 
with a model small that the actual 
dimensions of the working place it simu- 
lated would be 1,268 times as large in 
linear dimensions, showed that where 
there is no prop or crib support in front 
of the advancing face, rock falls occur 
either at the face or outby it, but never 
inby Where there are two rows of ex- 
ceptionally strong props, one a “break- 
er” row and one a face-prop row, no rock 
fell at the working face but one occurred 
outby the breaker-prop line where a roof 
crack had already developed. With sand 
filling, no cracks were observable, though 
the longwall face was extended the equiv- 
alent of 539 ft. in 26.4-ft. intervals. 

The best angle for the point of a bit 
for ordinary coal cutting is 13 deg., as- 
serted C. L. Bowman, Bowdil Co., deliver- 
ing an address for himself and Mr. Buch. 
For cutting pyrite, a 7-deg. point is 
preferable, but, for longwall, the angle 
should be 22 deg., because a point thus 
shaped keeps the machine in the face as 
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Table |—Factors in Cost of Producing 
1,000 Tons in a 96- and 30-in. Seam 


96-in. Seam = 330-in. Seam 
Tracklaying, 

track feet.... 
Cutting, ft...... 
Bug dust, sq. ft. ¢ 
Rooms and sump- 

ing cuts.. , 
Drillholes ; 
Loading, machine 


128 
400 
,200 


402 
, 665 
, 990 


16 
96 


67 


181 


] 3 10 
Car 200 (5-ton) 500 
Cycles of opera- 

tion with 

equipment 

shifts bie ace 


2-ton) 


it travels. Where there are hard mate. 
rials such as pyrite, a core breaker should 
be used consisting of three conical }urrs, 
These not only break off cores but bring 
out cuttings and keep the cut clean pro- 
vided the cutter’s assistant does not let 
the chain sweep them back into the cut, 
One core breaker is placed on either side 
of the chain, one up and one down. (pin- 
ion as to greasing cutter chains runs 
about fifty-fifty, but most officials believe 
in greasing them at the end of the shift. 

With thin coal, the advantage of dis- 
pensing with mine track by the use of 
rubber-tired tractors is greater than with 
thick coal, for, with a 30-in. seam, 402 
track feet per 1,000 tons of production 
will be required, whereas only 128 track 
feet will be needed with a 96-in. seam, 
asserted J. H. Fletcher, Allen & Garcia 
Co., Chicago, Ill. (see Table I). With 
the thinner seam, 500 cars of two-ton 
capacity will have to be shifted, and with 
the 8-ft. seam only 200 five-ton cars. Be- 
cause of the greater number of cycles per 
1,000 tons, these and other ratios make a 
minute or two saved in moving equipment 
from room to room more vital to the thin- 
seam operator than to the operator with 
thick coal. 


Cost of Starting Mechanization 


Experience of the Hanna Coal Co., as in- 
terpreted with present-day costs, showed, 
according to J. W. Boomer, chief mining 
engineer, and J. C. White, chief engineer, 
whose paper was presented by C. C. Ha- 
genbuch, production engineer, that at a 
mine now not provided with mechanical 
loading the realization would be 93.75 per 
cent of cost on a ten-year life basis and 
96.08 per cent of cost on a twenty-year 
life basis if the loading were fully 
mechanized. 

With hand loading the realization would 
be 95.77 per cent of cost if the present 
unmechanized loading were continued. 
The twenty-year life not being avail- 
able, the realization would be less with 
mechanical loading than without it. With 
a short period of mechanization the cost 
of training crews makes operation less 
profitable unless the life of the mine will 
be long enough to amortize that cost. The 
authors declared this presentation to be 
merely the solution of a special case and 
a suggestion as to the correct way to 
analyze such mechanization problems 
which too often are regarded merely as 
loading problems without other connota- 
tions. Other conditions, however, might 
give an entirely different solution. 

If men could be transferred from ma- 
chine loading at another mine, the full 
advantages of such experience would be 
immediately available, said L. E. Young, 
vice-president, Pittsburgh Coal Co. Sure- 
ly, said R. Dawson Hall, engineering edi- 
tor, Coal Age, the mechanically cleaned 
coal would either increase the price on 
the sizes sold or enable the coal to find 
a wider or larger market. Why should 
all the costs of cleaning be charged to 
mechanical loading? With the Hanna 
methods there was no more concentration 
with machine than with hand loading; 
hence there were no savings in ventilation 
and in other auxiliary factors, said Mr. 
Hagenbuch. 

Recounting his voyage around the 
world, J. C. Cosgrove said that Germany 
is ousting Great Britain as a source ol 
coal in Brazilian industry; that South 
Africa has a central selling agency much 
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Walter Tractor Truck and Trailer as used in 
Coal Stripping Operations. 


The phenomenal success of the WALTER 
FOUR-POINT POSITIVE DRIVE SNOW 
FIGHTERS AND TRACTOR TRUCKS is due 
not to one distinctive feature but to several. 


Important among these is the unique type 
of final drive. 


Four-wheel drives, of course, are expected 
lo provide greater pulling and pushing 
power than rear-wheel drives. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that axle driving gears that 
nay have sufficient capacity for rear drive 
service are not likely to be adequate for 
lur-wheel drives. When axle gears are 
located in a hollow axle and between the 
wheels, their size is necessarily limited by 
he clearance requirements. The result is 
tcompromise with efficiency. 


Walter solved this problem by locating a 
lage internal gear in each wheel so that 


WALTER MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


Walter Fing] 7 Operas cam 
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ground clearance is not affected and the 
gear capacity is much greater than in other 
types. The principle of driving a wheel 
near the rim gives greater mechanical effi- 
ciency or less loss of power, and a much 
greater factor of safety without excessive 
weight. 








Send for Literature. 
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like those being set up in the United 
States, and that only in India did it 
seem that the coal operators were as 
crazily determined as ourselves to mine 
an excessive volume of coal at prices be- 
low cost. In British India, wives and 
children of miners have been legislated 
out of the mines, and rapid progress is 
being made in electrification. 

Coal bootlegging is on the increase, 
though some have denied it, declared 
George Jones, Stevens Coal Co., Shamo- 
kin, Pa. About 13,000 men are mining 
coal to which they have no title; 4,000 
are trucking it, and 2,000 breaking and 
sizing it. He estimated the tonnage in 
1938 at 6,138,000. By actual check 72 
per cent of the businesses and 60 per cent 
of the churches are buying bootleg coal 
in the vicinity of Shamokin. Prosecuting 
officials refuse to act, juries to indict, 
and sometimes when a justice of the peace 
sentences a bootlegger to jail, he is let 
out at the back door. 

Bootleggers earn an average of about 
$2 a day; the coal at the “bootleg drop” 
$2.75. For truckers take it 
to bootleg breakers, which size and sell it 
to the truckers for $5 for egg, stove and 
nut; $4 for pea, and $2.50 for buckwheat. 
Operation of a bootleg breaker is a highly 
profitable speculation, netting an aver- 
age of $75 to $300 a week. Without royal- 
ty payments, taxes on coal, compensation 
power security pay- 
ments or employment taxes, with all sup- 
plies, including timber, stolen from the 
company or from others, and with wages 
below union scales, they profitably sell 
coal $1 to $1.50 below market rates. 
Short weight also adds to profits. 


costs 75e. 


costs, costs, social 


Bootleg From Choice, Not Need 


When the Stevens Coal Co. inserted 
advertisements for men in a local news- 
paper, none of the bootleggers or others 
applied for jobs; hence lack of work does 
not explain or excuse their nefarious prac- 
tices. Of 7,700 bootleggers studied, 35 
per cent were certificated or former min- 
ers, 42 per cent admitted receiving re- 
lief, 40 per cent were boys averaging about 
twenty years, but 90 per cent are “all 
right and good men.” 

High death rates accompany this sort 
of work. Boys, girls and women some- 
times work underground or on the sur- 
face at these stolen-coal operations. Their 
mine holes are often a fire or water haz- 
ard and, on one occasion, when they were 
threatened with arrest or deprivation of 
mining opportunity by extension of legi- 
timate mining, the bootleggers threatened 
to injure the employed miners with dyna- 
mite rolled down from the bootleg holes 
into the real mines below them. No ac- 


tion was taken against them until the 
mine inspector was convinced that spe- 


cific bootleggers constituted a hazard to 
legitimate miners, but even then action 
was confined to those specific coal stealers. 

About 92 per cent of the bootleggers 
are in the lower field and 70 per cent 
on the property of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. On the proper- 
ty of the Stevens Coal Co. are 324 boot- 
leg holes and 1,500 bootleggers. The 
company employs 800 men. Despite the 
stringency of the laws against under- 
mining public roads, the bootleggers let 
such roads and railroads down with im- 
punity, and Works Progress Administra- 
tion men stand by to bring the road back 
to its original level. Two big hoisting 
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engines, asserted R. Y. Williams, consult- 
ing engineer, Pottsville, Pa., have been 
ruined by bootleggers stealing coal and 
thus undermining the foundations, which 
occurred, said Mr. Jones, on the property 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 

Complete automatic heating with an- 


thracite in which the fire is not tended 
manually for months at a time is no 
longer merely an ideal but an accepted 
practice. Two or three hundred installa- 
tions are actually known. There must 
be several hundred, declared H. J. Rose, 
speaking for himself and E. T. Selig, Jr. 
In some of these cases the dealer may 
have at long intervals to fill the bin in 
the cellar and someone may have to 
remove the ashes. Frequently, however, 
such service can be left for a whole year, 
as bins and ashpits are amply large. Big 
ashpits below the floor that need only 
infrequent emptying are to be found by 
the thousands. 

Intrusions of molten matter that would 
have formed voleanoes instead of lacco- 
liths if they had not spread laterally be- 
tween the measures some 6,700 to 17,000 
ft. below the surface of the ground caused 
the Crested Butte (Colo.) peat of Creta- 
ceous age to turn into bituminous coal 
and anthracite, said E. C. Dapples. Prob- 
ably the intruding material was at 900 
deg. C., and the temperatures of the Ruby 
anthracite, resting 300 ft. above it, ranged 
from 280 to 350 deg. C. The lower figure 
is assumed because the lumens in the 
vegetable matter lost their resins appar- 
ently by evaporation which normally oc- 
curs at that temperature. 

Parental influence keeps the sons of 
mining officials and employees from en- 
tering the coal-mining profession, assert- 
ed Dr. Mitchell. Investigation showed 
that, of 28 sons of mine executives and 
mine owners registered at the University 
of Illinois (1933-34), only three students 
chose any kind of engineering as a voca- 
tion; sixteen sons of miners out of 73 
registered did likewise. Of the entire 
group of 101 men, only three became min- 
ing engineers. Of 182 sons of miners, 
mine executives or mine owners only six 
chose mining engineering in Pennsylvania 
State College in 1938-39. Only one out 
of 42 sons of persons in these three classi- 
fications took mining engineering at Ohio 
State University in 1939. However, de- 
elared Dr. Mitchell, sons of men of all 
conceivable kinds of occupations, high 
and low, enter mining schools for instruc- 
tion. 

There are shifts from generation to 
generation exhibited in all educational de- 
partments. Until a comparison is made, 
one cannot tell if this record presented 
by Dr. Mitchell is a matter of apprehen- 
sion, responded F. A. Thomson, president, 
Montana School of Mines. It is remark- 
able how sons of physicians shift over 
into other occupations. Agriculturists 
show the greatest stability, asserted both 
Dr. Mitchell and H. E. Nold, professor of 
mining engineering, Ohio State University. 


Better Engineers, More Safety 


Are French general mine managers 
(they term them engineers) more careful 
of the lives and limbs of their men than 
American general managers? asked George 
S. Rice, consulting engineer, Washington, 
D. C. It would seem that they are, he 
replied, because, despite the high methane 
content of the coal and the treacherous 
roof, only about a fifth as many men are 





killed per thousand employed in France 
as in the United States. Our figure js 
4.12 per thousand; Germany’s, 2.03; Great 
Britain’s, 1.34; Belgium’s, 1.16, and 
France’s, 0.94. 

With that introduction Dr. Rice briefed 
a translation of a paper by J. Armanet. 
professor of mining, National Superior 
School of Mines, Paris, France, in which 
he explained that the three “superior” 
schools at Paris, St. Etienne and Naney 
select their students by competitive ex. 
amination, each limiting their numbers to 
30 or 40 out of a large number of candi- 
dates. Training is not specialized. Year- 
ly or quarterly students are examined 
orally, graded on their written work, 
penalized, if necessary—by being com- 
pelled to duplicate a year’s study—or ex- 
pelled, but in general all the students re- 
ceive a diploma after three years and 
are ranked on their total marks. 

If found of military aptitude, two years 
as second lieutenants in military service 
follows. Students come from all classes 
and are the sons of men in all lines of 
endeavor. Living, education and trips to 
mines cost from $270 to $405 a year, but 
loans and reductions in fees are provided 
for needy students. Practically all the 
graduates get positions on leaving mili- 
tary service, one-third being employed at 
mines. Graduates of superior mining 
schools do not become surveyors. Men 
rarely enter private service from govern- 
mental positions and cannot do so until 
they have filled a sufficient term of em- 
ployment. Engineers spend their entire 
career with one company and are never 
compelled to resign. 

Taxes on French mining companies, 
added Dr. Rice, are based on net pro- 
ceeds, not on gross income. All land is 
leased by the State and no coal land is 
leased unless needed; hence French coal 
production escapes many of the _heari- 
aches which accompany mining in Amer- 
ica, 


Charge Inspectors Show Bias 


Two State mine inspectors are charged 
with unfairness in dealing with mine 
foremen in a resolution adopted by the 
Mine Managers’ Association of Iowa. The 
association, comprising nearly 100 fore- 
men and assistants, accused the inspec- 
tors of being prejudiced in favor of union 
miners and of using their powers to per- 
secute foremen and operators in disfavor 
with local unions. 


President Re Stream Pollution 


Passage of legislation dealing with pol- 
lution of streams, lakes and other waters 
was urged in a message by President 
Roosevelt to Congress on Feb. 16. _ The 
President said, in part: “It is my opimon 
that pending further experimentation 
with interstate and State enforcement ac 
tivities, federal participation in pollution 
abatement should take the general form 
of establishing a central technical agency 
to promote and coordinate education, Te 
search and enforcement. On the basis o 
recent experience, it should be supple- 
mented by a system of federal grants 
aid and loans ‘organized with due regard 
for the integrated use and control 0 
water resources and for a balanced fed: 
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READ THESE 
ADVANTAGES 


1—Greatest capacity avail- 
able in automatics. 


2—Minimum breakage of 
coal at tipple. 

ed 3—Liberal Leasing plan. 

4—Elimination of tipple 

he labor. 

re “@ 5—Continuous uninter- 

. rupted service. 

er 6—No need for expensive 
dumping equipment. 

7—Low cost car mainte- 
nance. 





Have you checked them lately—your hauling and dumping costs 
from mine to tipple? Do this carefully, and then confer with us 
to see how much we can save you in cold cash. Modernize for 
economy. Capitalize on the continuous operation and extra ca- 
pacity of the new S-D “Capacity Special’? Automatic. This modern 
car is setting new tonnage records which, coupled with many new, 
economical operating factors, is definitely lowering costs. Also, it 
is unexcelled for ruggedness and durability. It is outstanding in 
minimum coal breakage results, because this remarkable car 
doesn’t DUMP or DROP the coal, it LAYS the coal down gently, 
one door at a time. Take the first step towards saving thousands 
of dollars for your company. Send us a drawing of your present 
car... let us give you an estimate. Your requirements will be 
built into low cost, high production service. Drop us a line today 
for illustrated folder on “‘The S-D Capacity Special.” 


SANFORD-DAY IRON WORKS, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., U. S. A. 
Mine Cars, All Types — Trailers — Sheaves — Wheels 
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eral program for public works of all types. 
The time is overdue for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take vigorous leadership along 


these lines.” 


Accompanying the message was a com- 
plete report on “Water Pollution in the 
United States,” prepared by the Na- 
tional Resources Committee at the re- 


quest of the President. Mr 


loosevelt 


pointed out that this report indicates that 
an expenditure of nearly two billion dol- 
lars over a period of ten to twenty ye 


ars 





LETTERS 
To The Editor 


What Do You Think 


| am employed as a mine official and 
would like to have comments on a roof 
condition that exists at our mine and a 
timbering system which we have had 
enforced. In our gob we set props 8 ft. 
from gob rib, then 3 ft. to the next prop 
in gob, also 3 ft. to the next; 2 ft. from 
prop to car. The right-hand rail is on 
sights and a prop 4 ft. from sight rail to 
prop on clearance side, then 4 ft. from 
clearance prop to rib, making a total of 
28 ft. 

Considerable trouble has been obtained 
with roof conditions in rooms 28 ft. wide. 
The roof breaks near the rib. Wherever 
the timber seems to be a distance from 
the ribs, it breaks quite often between 
the props on both sides of the road. I 
contend that the rib itself should act as 
the safety line of props on the clearance 
side; instead of the rib being 8 ft. from 
the sight rail it should be 4 ft. The tim- 
ber in the gob—one prop should set not 
than 18 in. from the rib and set 
very tight. Four props in the gob; the 
third prop from the gob rib should be 
staggered; all props set very tight. I 
find that where I set timber close to the 
ribs and well tightened we don’t have so 
much trouble in it cutting the ribs. 

This roof condition also cuts both ribs 
in the narrow headings. Some of the offi- 
cials are of the opinion that this is a 
pressure; others say it is a water 
But, at many times when this 
happens and goes 10 or 12 ft. high, 1 
never have found any dangerous quanti- 
ties of gas, nor a large amount of water. 
This cut runs parallel with the entries. 
I am inclined to believe that there is a 
bed of limestone that, through the coal 
being removed, causes a settlement of the 
overhanging stratum; allows it to be re- 
lieved from its parting and becomes filled 
with a moisture and must expand. A 
simple idea of this is derived from the 
past: when they shot their coal with lime 
it would expand in the hole. I person- 
ally feel that there is a bed of limestone 
in the stratum which causes this condi- 
tion. 

Comments on this 
and the overhanging 
causes this condition 
appreciated. 
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pressure. 
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JoHN BUGGEY 
Indiana, Pa. 
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"Double-Barreled" 


The crux of today’s economie problem 
lies in distribution, having a_ balanced 
relationship between all classes of pro- 
ducers that will permit a free flow of 
goods and services one to the other. The 
future of the coal industry is primarily 
dependent upon this freedom of exchange: 
an unhampered trade for coal users’ goods 
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and services, both in their respective out- 
lets and with their suppliers. The coal 
industry has a double-barreled interest 
in railroad freight rates, the rates that 
unwisely hamper the exchange of goods 
and services, and, secondly, that reduce 
railroad traffic to cause a decrease in this 
iudustry’s consumption of coal. 

Railroad policy is to charge excess 
freight rates over costs, which include 53 
per cent profit on capital investment 
based on reproduction value, on heavy 
industrial and farm products to pay 
deficits of other traffic: e.g., passenger 
trade. 

Illustrative tables are given to show 
the rates per ton to ship coal and hollow 
tile by railroad, the approximate costs 
and the excess over costs that these prod- 
ucts assume to help reduce the losses of 
other traffic. 

The record of the railroads in the past 
fifteen years proves that this so-called 
policy of charging what the traffie will 
bear is not working out successfully in 
this industry’s combating the evolution 
in transportation; and the repercussions 
of this philosophy have been to retard 
trade for every industry in the country. 
Table I suggests that the bituminous coal 
industry may bring about a reduction in 
the delivered price of coal by attacking 
this burden of 8 to 42c. a ton of unreason- 
able transportation charge. Table II 


mcs 


shows that on long-haul tonnage of hollow 
tile, rates of 18.9 to 72.1 per cent over a 
cost which includes 5} per cent capital 
gain are levied—an eye-opening answer to 
the question of what has occurred to re- 
duce the market for coal to the railroads, 

Do not take this to be a plea to the 
railroads from depressed industries ask. 
ing for favors—it is a presentation of 
additional facts to substantiate the case 
that the railroads require a 100 per cent 
overhauling to prepare the way for im. 
proved exchange of goods and services jp 
this country. For the railroads to secure 
renewal of and additional governmental 
loans, reductions of employees’ salaries, 
and modifications of governmental regula- 
tory practices will not relieve the indus- 
try’s long-standing problem of inadequate 
revenues. The issue demands a change of 
philosophy by the railroads to one favor- 
ing the public that is served. 

The heavy-goods industries have been 
in difficult predicaments for many years, 
even prior to the general economic break- 
down in 1929. It is the responsibility of § 
the railroads to clean the deadwood out 
of their systems and to adjust the freight 
rates charged to heavy industries. This § 
will clear a jam in the channels of dis 
tribution that will provide a major stim- 7 
ulus to renewed trade. Here is the § 
nucleus of an economic program that the 
coal industry may wisely promote, a 
general plan to reopen the channels of 9 
commerce, a specific campaign for coal § 
industry’s own double-barreled gain. The J 
economic problem is not one of ultimate § 
wants, nor is it one of ability to produce 9 
—the issue is one of distribution. 

VERNON S. LATIMER 
St. Clairsville, Ohio 


Table I—Bituminous Coal 


From To 


Dun Glen, Ohio Pittsburgh, Pa 
Willow Grove, O 

Willow Grove, O 

Willow Grove, O 

Willow Grove, O 

Dun Glen, Ohio 

Dun Glen, Ohio 

Willow Grove, C 

Willow Grove, O 

Dun Glen, Ohio........... 
Dun “Glen, Ohio........... 
Dun Glen, Ohio........... 
Dun Glen, Ohio........... 
Dun Glen, Ohio........ 


Akron, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Gypsum, Ohio 


Union City, Pa 


Detroit, Mich 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Bituminous coal averages 53.05 tons per car. 


Pittsburgh, Pa....... 


Toledo, Ohio......... 


Cincinnati, Ohio...... 
Continental, Ohio... . 


... Black Rock, N. Y.... 
#I1.C.C. statement | 0. 3681 (File No. 28-A-12). 


Excess 
of Rate 
Over 
Cost 
Per Ton 


#Freight 
Costs 
Per Ton 
Incl. 534 % Rate 
Profit Per Ton 

$1. $1.45 
j ay 


Freight 
Mileage 
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*Table Il-—Hollow Tile 


Mineral City, Chio, to 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Toledo, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich 
Ft. Wayne, Ind 
Rochester, N. Y 
SRENNNNE TUR. 5 5 < bib 0 ws 0's o'0 00 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Baltimore, Md 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Utica, N. Y 
New York City... 

Stamford, Conn ’ 
ee CS ee eee 
ee ee 
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751.0 


* Release of Cloyd W. Miller, Mineral City, Ohio, Oct. ‘ 


#1.C.C. statement No. 3681 (File No. 28-A-12). 
Hollow tile averages 36.78 tons per car. 


Excess 

Charges 
Per Cent 
Over Cost 


#Freight Costs Freight 
Actually 
Charged 


Per Ton 
$2. 
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by a combination of public and private 
agencies will be necessary to construct 
the works necessary to abate the more 
objectionable pollution. “If this construc- 
tion work is to continue at a substantial 
rate, and if the necessary research, educa- 
tion and enforcement activities are to be 
carried out most effectively.” the Presi- 
dent added, “the Federal Government must 
jend financial support and technical stim- 
ulation.” 


te 


Heating Engineers Discuss 


Coal Problems 


Prof. Frank B. Rowley, director of the 
engineering experiment station of the 
University of Minnesota, was awarded 
the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers’ medal for “distin- 
guished scientific achievement in heating, 
ventilating and air conditioning” at the 
45th annual meeting of the society, in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on Jan. 25. The award 
to Prof. Rowley was for his outstanding 
work as teacher and research investigator 
in the field of heat transmission, insu- 
lation, the effect of moisture condensation 
on building materials and dust elimina- 
tion. 

Among the twenty technical papers pre- 
sented at the meeting were: “Selection 
of Solid Fuels Frem the Viewpoint of 
the Small Consumer,” P. Nicholls, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa.; ‘“Per- 
formance of Stoker-Fired and Hand-Fired 
Warm-Air Furnaces in the Research Resi- 
dence,’ A. P. Kratz, S. Konzo and R. B. 
Engldahl, University of Illinois; “Heat 
Transfer in Storage Water Heaters,” D. 
W. Nelson and A. A. Rosenberg; “Small 
Stokers,” P. A. Mulcey, Anthracite In- 
dustries Laboratory, and R. A. Sherman, 
Battelle Memorial Institute; “Smoke 
Abatement—Where to Draw the Line,” 
H. B. Meller; “Smoke-Producing Tenden- 
cies in Coals of Various Ranks,” H. J. 
Rose, Mellon Institute, and F. P. Lasseter. 
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Opposes Shifting Activities 
Of Bureau of Mines 


The work of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
and the U. S. Geological Survey came in 
for warm commendation at the annual 
meeting of the American Mining Congress, 
held Jan. 27 at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. The congress regis- 
tered disapproval of any impairment of 
their functions, however, particularly con- 
demning any alteration of the duties of 
the Bureau of Mines which would divert 
it from a broad program of research in 
safety and health problems to work of 
inspection and control, which it said 
should be properly handled by State 
Governments. The members also regis- 
tered strong opposition to the pending 
treaty with Canada providing for con- 
struction of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway and huge hydro-electric power 
developments. It was pointed out that 
the project would result in a loss of mar- 
kets for millions of tons of coal and 
other products. 

All officers of the congress were re- 
elected, these including: president, How- 
ard I. Young, president, American Zine, 
Lead & Smelting Co.; first vice-president, 
D. 1D). Moffat, vice-president, Utah Copper 
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WRITE TODAY 


for full particulars concerning a trial in- 
stallation at your mine. 














PLAT-O 
COAL 


PREPARATION 
MACHINERY 


The new Deister Plat-O Coal 
Washing Table for cleaning 
sizes from 1%” to dust. 

Write for bulletin 16B. 


Deister Plat-O Vibrating 
Screen for the accurate sizing 
of coarse and medium size 
coal. 

Write for bulletin 26. 
Deister Multirap Vibrator for 
screening the finer sizes of 
coal. 

Write for Bulletin 24. 


DEISTER 


MACHINE COMPANY 


1933 E. Wayne St., 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 














TRAMP IRON 
MAGNETS 


@ To be located in chutes, shaker 
screens, ends of loading booms or 
conveyors for the certain removal of 
tramp iron and steel during the proc- 
essing of coal. They safeguard your 
machinery from damage .. . and 
assure clean, metal-free fuel for your 
industrial or domestic customers. 
Three poles, energized by a thor- 
oughly insulated coil. Furnished with 
sufficient tapped holes for quick and 
easy installation . . . or made to 
order for unusual applications. For 
= current only ... 110 to 600 
volt. 


May we send descriptive bul- 
letin and prices? We will also 
furnish a list of users if desired. 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC 
REPAIR COMPANY 


622 GASTON AYE., FAIRMONT, W. VA. 





| Co.; second vice-president, E. B. Greene, Colo., died Jan. 21 in his office fro) 
| president, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co.; third pistol wound in his right temple. A sali 
| vice-president, D. A. Callahan, and secre-  ner’s jury pronounced his death accidey. 
| tary, Julian D. Conover. Among the tal. He also was a member of Distyict 
directors reelected are J. D. Francis, presi- 17 Bituminous Producers’ Board wey 
| dent, Island Creek Coal Co., and W. J. the Guffey-Vinson Coal Control Act. . 
Jenkins, president, Consolidated Coal Co. J. F. Wurre, 71, State mine inspecto 
ies in southern West Virginia for 2] years. 
died Jan. 27 in a Logan (W. Va.) hos 


Waste of Resourses Assailed tal of a heart ailment. 
By President Roosevelt Leon P. RICHARDS, 45, mining engineer 


for the last eighteen years for the United 
CONVEYOR AND | Calling attention to the fact that legis- Pocahontas Coal Co. at Crumpler, W. Va., 

| lation affecting coal, oil, natural gas and died Jan. 26 at Bluefield Sanitarium a 
water power would expire at the end of Victim of cancer. 


S U p p LY bq O | S T | this fiscal year and that other similar 


| measures would terminate after a few 
| years, President Roosevelt sent a message ° . , 
| to Congress on Feb. 16 urging considera- O. & W. Mine Mechanization 
| tion of methods of conserving and utiliz- Under Consideration 
ing the nation’s energy resources. Though ‘ . ’ 
the country’s power resources are not in- In connection with pending reorganiza- 
| exhaustible, the President wrote, waste tion plans of the New York, Ontario & 
| in use and production is permitted, and Western Ry., consideration is being given 
apparent economies today mean in some PY officials and bondholders of the road 
instances that future generations will 4nd by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
| carry a burden of unnecessarily high costs PoOration to mechanization and coordina- 
and be forced to substitute inferior fuels, tion of anthracite mines in Pennsylvania 
National policies, said Mr. Roosevelt, affiliated with it, according to corre- 
must recognize the availability of all our ‘Spondence on file with the Interstate 
vital resources, their location with re- Commerce Commission. E. G. Buckland, 
spect to markets, and consider transport president of the railroad, wrote to Com- 
costs, technological developments to in- = ™!ssioner B. H. Meyer, chairman of Divi- 
| crease efficiency of production and use; ‘!0! 4, ~~ that hearings 8 rs 
. . . | the use of e lower grade coals: ¢ , companys plan tor reorganization be de- 
Makes Equipment Moving i ca die welieinn se terted gab talamedah guxtion bad fulls 
. ‘ energy and the general economic develop- Considered the mechanization plan, and 
Simple, Fast, Thrifty! ment. of Soar fe rt ei stating that “engineers report a prob 
coe = | he added, to devise a policy treating the ability of 30,000,000 tons of minable an- 
@ In conveyor mining, the shifting or energy resources as a whole satliae than thracite at the rate of 2,000,000 tons per 
movement of parts and supplies by ladivideativ. Since it cannot be done Year which can be made available.” 
hand is always an expensive method. overnight, it is necessary to recognize Furthermore, he said, “even at present 
The easiest, cheapest way to do it is that each has a bearing on and affects the @uthracite prices, if the mines are 0 
; others. mechanized and combined, the resulting 
An accompanying report from the Na- efficient and economical operation would 
Operators using Model HGD Hoist for tional Resources Committee stated that Produce anthracite veins which now can 
not be profitably mined . . . This propo 
sition is under serious consideration by 
the bondholders, and I understand thie 
trustee and bondholders are intending t 
ask the RFC to cooperate to the end that 
not only may the revenue of the delto 
be materially increased for a period of at 


by machine! 


this purpose report the man _ hours | “the obvious fields of remedy with re- 
required for moving a complete 300 | spect to conservation of energy resources 
seem to lie (1) in promoting greater effi- 
ciency in the production of the fuel re- 
sources from the standpoint of recovery; 
(2) in promoting greater economy in the 
wee. ae — . se Is; 3) i acing a larger 
This “BROWNIE” unit has a sled i cpr! inggcetnceed —- —. least fifteen years but also that a pre 
type base. so that it can be skidded endian Senin asl aw dl power.” vious loan of $650,000 to the Seranton 
from place to place under its own = , Coal Co. by the RFC may in whole o 


foot conveyor unit are reduced by 
approximately 60% ... with savings 
of $40.00 to $50.00 for each move! 


. * "es aT > a) 9 
power. It is furnished complete, ae great part be paid. 


» . . " Trederic F ‘for “1Wc0tee > road. 
including roof jacks for rapidly Fi R Ri Tj | lg seai a oe ti oer a the 1 . 
° a. eo. also wrote to Oommissioner Meyer on tie 

anchoring it into position. ire azes iver ippie same date as Mr Buckland—Jan. 2] 

| Wire on Feb. 6 destroyed the river tip- agreeing to the importance of the mecha 

= ’ y y a ° . . . liat 

SEND NOW = | ple of the Kanawha & Hocking Coal & nization plan and expressing the beliei 

Coke Co., near Charleston, Wa. Va. Com- that present negotiations for agreement 
eta tage 4 copies of latest | pany officials estimated the loss at more on the plan could not be successfully con- 

bullet ns on the complete Brown- than $15.000 cluded until Avril 1. 

Fayro Line, designed and built ’ ’ , : I : 

especially for the Coal Mining In a reply to Mr. Lyford on Jan 

— Commissioner Meyer stated that the mat- 


IR 


Obit ters discussed in the Lyford and Buck- 

MINE CARS & WHEELS ituary ee Ce awe ee ea te fe 
ing a date for the hearing. 

HOISTS e@ BLOWERS | Raymonp J. AMBS, 62, vice-president in ea date 

RETARDERS @ PUMPS | charge of sales of the St. Louis & O’Fal- ii 

OIL SPRAY SYSTEMS lon Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo., died of x 


SHEAVES e@ RERAILERS pneumonia Feb. 13 at St. Mary’s Hospi- ° . 
tal in that city. He had been in the Alabama Truck Mines Organize 


wholesale coal business for 40 years. The Alabama Truck Mine Operat 








Joun H. Manopt, 42, president, Warfield Association was organized at Jasper 
Coal Co., Beauty, Ky., died at Estill, Ky., Feb. 15 with a membership of 100 
on Jan. 24 from injuries suffered in an cemented their ranks lor a finish 
automobile accident. against a bill pending in the Legis!atu) 
942 ASH ST. for regulation of wagon mines. 
JOHNSTOWN. PENNA. Davip L. HANSEN, 53, president of the “Small mine operators are unalt 
American-Independent Coal Co., Florence, meet the requirements of the bill, « 
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will force them out of business,” said Carl 
A, Elliott, counsel for the association. He 
said the organization is sympathetic to 
workmen’s compensation insurance pro- 
yided a plan can be devised to enable 
small operators to obtain it “on a basis 
that they can pay.” 
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Coal Interests Combat 
Pipe-Line Plan 


Briefs opposing the application of the 
Kansas Pipe Line & Gas Co. for an order 
disclaiming jurisdiction or a certificate of 
public necessity to construct and operate 
a natural-gas pipe line from Kansas to 
Minnesota have been filed with the Fed- 
eral Power Commission by the National 
Coal Association and the Truax-Traer 
Coal Co., jointly, and the Montana-Da- 
kota Utilities Co. 

The coal interests contend that unless 
the term “market” in the Natural Gas 
Act is synonymous with “town” or “com- 
munity,” it must be held that the Com- 
mission has jurisdiction; they maintain 
that Congress certainly used the term 
“market” in its commonly accepted and 
broad sense. Arguing that it is apparent 
from the evidence that “the whole proj- 
ect depends upon its ability to displace 
coal for industrial use,” the coal opera- 
tors urge that the Commission assert 
jurisdiction and proceed to hearings upon 
the request of the Kansas company for a 
certificate of public necessity and conven- 
lence. 

If any certificate is granted, the coal 
producers contend, it should be granted 
to the North Dakota Consumers’ Gas Co. 
and not to the Kansas company if the 
Commission is to be governed by con- 
sideration of lower rates to the public, 
conservation of gas resources and com- 
parison of costs of a pipe-line system. An 
application by the North Dakota company 
is now pending before the Commission to 
build such lines (Coal Age, February, p. 
100), 

The Northern Natural Gas Co., which 
already serves the Twin Cities, originally 
invoked the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion in the Kansas company application, 
but, following a hearing on Jan. 16 and 
17, reversed its position and no longer 
desires to intervene in opposition to the 
Kansas company project. 
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New Preparation Facilities 


CosTANZO MINING Co., Wheeling, W. 
Va.: Contract closed with Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co. for one Jeffrey washery unit complete 
With jig, dewatering screen, clarifying 
tank and water-circulating system; capac- 
ity, 75 tons per hour of 24x}-in. coal. 


HAMMOND CoaL Co., Girardville, Pa.: 
Contract closed with Wilmot Engineering 
Co. for complete new steel breaker in- 
cluding crusher rolls, Keystone rivetless- 
chain sizing screens; preparation equip- 
ment to comprise Wilmot Hydrotators 
and hydro-separators; capacity, 1,500 tons 
of prepared anthracite per shift. To be 
In operation June 1, 


Hupson Coat Co., Pine Ridge colliery, 
Parsons, Pa.:; Contract closed with Wil- 
tot Engineering Co. for Wilmot Hydro- 
titor to prepare 25 tons of rice coal per 
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NOLAN PATENT 


AUTOMATIC CUSHIONED, ,, 


Save Cars 
Save Coal 


Save Time 
Save Labor 


HE Nolan Method of car control at the hoisting cage keeps coal moving 
smoothly, safely and with clock-like precision—at a point which is fre- 
quently the "bottle neck" of the entire mining operation. 


Nolan Automatic Cushioned Bumper Stop Cagers—for shaft bottom and inter- 
mediate levels—are unquestionably the most practical, safe and money-saving 
units ever developed for the caging operation. Used with the Nolan Patented 
Car Lock and Release for Cages, the loaded car will displace the empty and 
be locked in hoisting position in three seconds—without shock or damage to 
car wheels, journals or axles—or to the caging equipment. Equally efficient 
with all types of Car Dumpers. 


When equipped with the air-cushioned equipment shown below, Nolan Bumper 
Stop Cagers positively eliminate all coal spillage resulting from top loading 
or cribbing. The air-cushion cylinders exert a gradual retarding effect, bring- 
ing the trip to a gentle stop—without loss of the high speed caging character- 
istics of the machines. 


If you are interested in Caging Equipment, Rotary Dumps or Car Control 
Equipment of any type, we invite your inquiries. 


The MINING SAFETY 
DEVICE CO. 







Mine Car Control Specialist for 
More Than Twenty-five Years. 


BOWERSTON, OHIO. NOLAN AIR-CUSHION UNIT 





hour. Additional facilities to equipment 
now in operation. 


New River Co., Mount Hope, W. Va.: 
Contract closed with Jeffrey Mfg. Co. for 
rescreening plant; equipment includes 4x 
10-ft. Jeffrey-Traylor vibrating screen with 
Jeffrey-Heller piano-wire screen deck; also 
conveying and elevating equipment for 
handling coal to and from rescreening 
plant; capacity, 100 tons per hour screen- 
ing at 3 in. 

2, 
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To Replace Burned Tipple 


Plans for a new tipple to replace the 
one recently destroyed by fire at Mar- 
stellar, Pa., are being made by the Penn- 
sylvania Coal & Coke Corporation. The 
new structure will involve an outlay of 
close to $50,000 with equipment. The 
main office of the company, of which 
Mark W. Potter is president, is in New 
York City. A. L. Hunt is general man- 
ager, with headquarters at Cresson, Pa. 


—~{— 


Industrial Notes 


CENTRIFUGAL AND MECHANICAL INDUS- 
TRIES, INC., has closed an agency agree- 
ment whereby the United Iron Works Co., 
Pittsburg, Kan., will handle its products 
in Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA has 
appointed John W. Lohnes as assistant 
to the general manager of sales. For the 
last three years Mr. Lohnes has_ been 
attached to the company’s Chicago office; 
prior to his association with Vanadium, 
he was with the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation at Chicago. His headquar- 
ters will be at the company’s main office, 
in New York City. 


West Virginia Ratt Co., Huntington, 
W. Va., has appointed J. B. Haskell as 
sales manager of its rail and trackwork 
division. For the last fifteen years he has 
been superintendent of the frog and 
switch department. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEcTRIC & Mre. Co. 
has made Frank Howell Stohr manager of 
all industry sales departments, with head- 
quarters at East Pittsburgh, Pa. R. A. 
Neal has been appointed assistant to 
vice-president, and C. F, Lloyd as man- 
ager of the central sales department. L. 
B. McCully succeeds Mr. Stohr as man- 
ager of the transportation and generator 
division. 


NORTHERN EQUIPMENT Co., Erie, Pa., 
has placed Harry H. Weining in charge of 
all research projects concerned with the 
Copes system of boiler feed control and 
allied equipment. Assisting him will be 
Francis W. Bunting and William E. 
Veenschoten. 

AMERICAN CHAIN & INC., 
has appointed R. E. Greenwood as Chi- 
district manager, American 
Chain Division, with headquarters at 400 
West Michigan Ave. He succeeds G. B. 
Kutz, who has been transferred to York, 
Pa., as assistant to the general manager 
of sales. R. C. Brenzier has been ap- 
pointed Philadelphia (Pa.) district sales 
manager, with headquarters at Second 
and Diamond Sts., where he succeeds Mr. 
Greenwood. 


CABLE Co., 


cago sales 
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Lower Midwest-Lake Rates 
Via Chicago Stayed 


New proportional rate schedules on bi- 
tuminous coal shipped from Midwest 
mines to Chicago for transshipment as 
lake cargo, filed by railroads to become 
effective on Feb. 4, were suspended by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Feb. 3. The proposed rates were set 
aside until Sept. 4, pending investigation 
as to their reasonableness, a hearing be- 
ing set for March 13. 

The new schedules were to supersede 
present track delivery rates to Chicago 
on lake cargo coal shipped from Clinton 
and Linton, Ind.; southern Illinois and 
western Kentucky, being somewhat lower 
than prevailing rates. The roads affected 
are the Chicago & Eastern Illinois; Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy; Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; IIli- 
nois Central and Missouri Pacific. 

The proposed proportional rates are: 
From Clinton, $1.25 per ton (instead of 
$1.65) ; Linton, $1.32 (instead of $1.75) ; 
southern Illinois, $1.55 (instead of $2.05) ; 
western Kentucky, $1.90 (instead of 
$2.40). 

2. 
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Glen Morrison Mine Reopens 


Reopening of the Glen Morrison mine 
of the Morrison Coal Co., near Pineville, 
W. Va., was announced late in January 
by A. W. Laing, vice-president of the 
company. The operation, which had been 
closed since last October, said Mr. Laing, 
would reach a production of 40,000 tons 
per month shortly, affording employment 
to 350 men. 


Hillman Mine Leased 


Control of the Patterson mine of the 
Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Elizabeth, Pa., 
was taken over in the first week of Feb- 
ruary by Grant Sampson, of Donora, Pa., 
who has worked mines up the Monon- 
gahela Valley. The new producer has 
taken the property under lease from the 
Hillman company, and expects to resume 
work 


soon. 


Compressed-Air Safety Code 


A safety code for compressed-air ma- 
chinery and equipment has been approved 
by the American Standards Association 
and is being published by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. The 
code is designed to reduce accidents re- 
sulting from the wide use of compressed 
air for mining machinery and numerous 
other industrial applications. The book- 
let, comprising nine pages, may be ob- 
tained from either organization for 30c. 


Trustee for Illinois Company 


Federal Judge Fred L. Wham _ has 
named Richard W. Gass, secretary of the 
Belleville (Ill.) Chamber of Commerce, 
as trustee for the Southern Coal, Coke & 
Mining Co., which operates mines in the 
Belleville district. Petition for a receiy- 


er, under the corporate reorganization 
section of the bankruptcy act, was filed 
by seven creditors of the company. Lia- 
bilities are listed at $260,000, but no 
mention is made of assets of the corpora- 
tion, which was capitalized at $1,000,000 
when it was formed, 40 years ago. 


od 


Trade Literature 


BALL BEaRrInGS—New Departure Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corporation, Bris- 
tol, Conn. Booklet R26 is the 1939 
edition of New Departure’s interchange- 
ability tables showing the various 
applications of all makes of anti-friction 
bearings. 


BEARING MEtTaL—Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Ine., Chicago. Eight-page bulletin 
explains the physical structure of Glyco 
babbitt that gives it the prime charac- 
teristics of good bearing metal. Included 
are recommended applications for the 
various grades of Glyco carried in stock. 


DIESEL-DRIVEN COMPRESSOR — Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. Bulletin 
Form 3072 (16 pp.) describes the “HVO” 
unit for use in independent or isolated 
compressor plants or when existing power 
facilities are overloaded. The company 
recommends it particularly for small 
mines, citing many advantages. 


Dritt—Ingersoll-Rand Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Bulletin Form 2489 (4 pp.) 
forth the special features, also describing 
the parts, of the JA-35 Jackhamer. 
Illustrations show the unit at work under 
a variety of conditions. 


sets 


Dust ELIMINATION—Pangborn Corpora- 
tion, Hagerstown, Md. Bulletins 2034 
and 2035 (8 pp. each) cite some of the 
evil effects on machinery, workmanship 
and merchandise caused by dust.  In- 
creased production and lower mainte- 
nance costs are claimed through 
installation of the company’s dust collec- 
tors. 


EartH Dritts—Buda Co., Harvey, Ill. 
Bulletin No. 868A (8 pp.) describes the 
Buda-Hubron unit for drilling holes up 
to 42 in. in diameter as deep as 50 ft. 
Illustrations show its wide variety of 
uses. 


ELectric Horsts—Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Catalog W-38 
and Bulletin P-388 describe the Cable 
King wire-rope hoist, with descriptive 
specifications, dimensional diagrams and 
dimensional data. 


FLEXIBLE METAL HosE AND TUBING— 
Flexible Metal Hose & Tubing Institute, 
New York City. “Fact Book” presents a 
complete factual story of these products, 
graphically portraying their usefulness 
in meeting many difficult design, con- 
struction and maintenance problems. 


MinE-CaR Dumpine Devices—Mining 
Safety Device Co., Bowerston, Ohio. Six- 
page folder shows the advantages and 
special features of Nolan rotary and grav- 
ity car dumpers; important details are 
illustrated. 


Motor REPAIR EQUIPMENT—Ideal Com- 
mutator Dresser Co., Sycamore, Ill. Form 
No. BR. 938 (16-pp. folder) describes 
and pictures new products for reducing 
maintenance costs, including commutator 
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gud slip-ring resurfacers, precision grind- 
es, power-driven undercutter, portable 
dectric cleaners, coil-winding equipment, 
aldering tools, voltage regulators, wire 
rippers and fuse specialties. The Ideal 
“Select-O-Speed” transmission is featured. 


Pumps—De Laval Steam Turbine Co., 

Trenton, N. J. Catalog B-5 (36 pp.) 
cites the distinctive features and _ out- 
standing advantages of  single-suction 
multistage pumps. Halftones, charts and 
diagrams are used in profusion. 


Pumps—Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. Bulletin 
W-423-B5 gives specifications and stresses 
advantages of Figure 1863 vertical triplex 
single-acting power pumps; size and rat- 
ing tables, as well as detail illustrations, 
are included. Bulletin W-450-B19C de- 
picts features of types QE and QAE 
deep-well turbine pumps for economical 
water supply. 

Rau, Crosstinc—American Manganese 
Steel Division, American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co., Chicago Heights, Il.  Six- 
page folder stresses the advantages in 
log life, low maintenance and smooth 
riding of AMSCO manganese “depth-hard- 


ened” crossings. 


Rotary Pick BREAKER—United Iron 
Works Co., Kansas City, Mo. Bulletin 
No. 103 shows how the “United” pick 
breaker sizes mine-run or prescreened coal 
to any desired size without excessive deg- 
radation and fines. 


Screw Conveyors—Chain Belt Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Catalog 334 (64 pp.) con- 
tains information on screw-conveyor in- 
stallations, selection of units, capacity 
charts, specifications, etc.; also a complete 
listing of Rex cast and Rex Salem type 
elevator buckets. Rex bucket elevators 
and conveyors for coal and ash handling 
also are described and pictured in Bulle- 
tin 331 (16 pp.). 

SEMI-PORTABLE AIR COMPRESSOR—Sulli- 
van Machinery Co., Michigan City, Ind. 
Bulletin A-23 describes the WN-102 unit, 
giving complete’ specifications; tables 
showing the number of tools that can be 
operated from each of the three sizes; 
pictures of direct-connected and V-belt- 
driven models with gasoline, diesel and 
electric drive; and numerous illustrations 
showing the large size at work at mines, 
ete, Phantom views and parts pictures 
show details of construction and interest- 
ing features, 


SHOVEL AND DRAGLINE—Harnischfeger 
‘orporation, Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin 
X-50 gives comprehensive information on 
the design, special features and operation 
ot the P&H Model 1055 shovel and Model 
1055-1 dragline. Features stressed are 
P&H chain crowd, double-cut gears, large- 
diameter extra-wide drums, split-second 
power clutches, power dipper trip, double- 
‘sprocket. drive, chrome-vanadium — jack- 
‘aft and alloy-steel car body. , 


_SKULLGARD WELDING SHIELD—Mine 
Salety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bulletin No. CE-6 shows the advantages 
in comfort and efficiency of this combina- 
Non unit on all kinds of welding jobs. 


_ SLING CuaiIn—Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Ine., Chicago. Four-page bulletin 
‘xplains the advantages of the new nickel- 
molybdenum alloy used in Taylor alloy 
tee] heat-treated chain. In addition to 
‘ “sate-working loads” table and a speci- 
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This 6-ton G 
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—but first it must make 


good on this indoor proving ground 


HIS trolley-type locomotive will haul pay dirt a mile and a quarter 


to the mill. 


As in the case of every G-E mine locomotive, it first goes through a 


series of rigorous performance tests. Here it’s running on the indoor 


test blocks. Testers check motor rotation, controller steps, insulation, 


freedom of moving parts, and other 
conditions. Motors, controllers, and 
other electric equipment are tested 
individually before the locomotive 


is assembled. 


The final test—and by far the most 
important—is actual service. G-E 
mine locomotives— more than 10,000 
of them since 1887—have come 
through with flying colors. A G-E 
representative will tell you how the 
new G-E locomotives can help you 
save on haulage costs. Call or write 
the nearest G-E sales office. General 


Electric, Schenectady, New York. 


BUILDER OF MINE LOCOMOTIVES SINCE 








1887 





No excuse for not Rock Dusting 


MIGHTY MIDGET 


PORTABLE 
Rock Dust Machine 


Use it until you can purchase a larger 
machine. Generous allowance on 
“Trade In" 











PATENT APPLIED FOR 


MIDGET in SIZE anv PRICE 
but Powerful in Performance 


Designed for transporting on belt conveyors. 
Can be handled on car, pushed on truck or 
cart or carried by two men. More economical 
than larger machines for room dusting. Has 
distributed in actual mine dusting, four tons 
in 4!/. hours including lost time. Write for 
specifications, price and demonstration at 
your mine. No expense or obligation on 
your part. The performance and price will 
pleasantly surprise you. 


AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 


2057 Dueber Ave., Canton, Ohio 


BETTER and SAFER 
MINE RAIL SIZE REDUCTION 











Portable’s TRANSITION RAILS 


Are perfect equipment for smooth, safe 
transition from one rail size to another. 
The even taper provides for s'rength 
and smoothness, and the 26 inch length 


makes for easy handling. No "rights" 
or "lefts" are required. 

Standard fishplates or angle-bars are 
used to make the joints between the 
transition rail and other rails. Bonding 
is accomplished by means of a continu- 
ous bond around the rail. 

PORTABLE'S TRANSITION RAIL is less 
expensive and more efficient than offset 
plates or step-chairs. Investigate its 
advantages. 


Standard stock sizes available for imme- 
diate delivery: 60% to 45#; 60# to 
404; 60% to 30#; 604 to 25#; 40# 
to 25%. Other sizes on request. 
WRITE FOR NEW DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE 











Portable Lamp & Equipment Co. 
72 FIRST AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Cool Caps and Hats Electric Cay Lamps Safety Lamps 
Safety Shoes Goggles. Respirators 


| 


fication chart, complete data are given 
on all chains carried in stock. 


Tractors—Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peo- 
ria, Ill. Booklet Form 4757 (32 pp.) gives 
operating costs and specifications of the 
25-hp. diesel D2 tractor. Features of its 
engine, transmission and track construc- 
tion are shown in pictures and explained 
in concise text, Capacities and the unit’s 
place in industry are given through ac- 
tion pictures, owners’ statements, ete. 
Form 5039 is a 32-pp. composite catalog 
covering track-type tractors, auto  pa- 
trols, blade graders, elevating graders. 
terracers, diesel engines, diesel electric 
generators, etc. 

Tractor TrRucks—Walter Motor Truck 
Co., Ridgewood, L. I. Folder T-50 stresses 
the advantages of four-point positive 
drive, with pictures showing the trucks at 
work under severe operating conditions. 


VERTICAL TRIPLEX PuMPpS—Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corporation, Harrison, 
N. J. Bulletin W-423-B5 gives specifica- 
tions and advantages of Figure 1863 ver- 
tical triplex single-acting power pumps; 
size and rating table, as well as detail 
illustrations, are included. Bulletin W- 
450-B19C depiets features of Types QE 
and QAE deep-well turbine pumps for eco- 
nomical water supply. 

VIBRATING SCREENS — Allis-Chalmers 


Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin 1478- 
B (12 pp.) shows, largely through illus- 


| trations, the desirability of low-head units 


in effecting savings where reduced head- 
room results in reduced building height 


| and reduced length of elevators and con- 








veve rs. 


UNITED STATES COAL-MINE 


FATALITIES IN DECEMBER, 


WirRE RorpE—Broderick & Bascom Rope 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. New catalog (96 pp.) 
devoted especially to wire rope for mite. 
ing, gives data as to stresses in suspended 
cables and in shaft and incline ropes, and 
specific recommendations as to grades and 
construction of rope for various types of 
strip shovels, draglines and othe: equip- 
ment. A leaflet illustrates a few types 
of Murray plaited safety slings, with 
tables showing the comparative strength 
of plaited slings, regular wire-rope slings 
and chain slings. ; 


Coal-Mine Fatality Rate 
Again Recedes 


Accidents at coal mines of the United 
States caused the deaths of 76 bitumi- 
nous and 17 anthracite miners in Decem- 
ber last, according to reports furnished 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines by State mine 
inspectors. With a production of 36,230,- 
000 tons, the dath rate among bitumi- 
nous miners was 2.10 per million tons, 
compared with 2.42 in the corresponding 
month of the preceding year. 

The anthracite fatality rate in Decem- 
ber last was 3.80, based on an output of 
4,471,000 tons, as against 3.79 in Decem- 
ber, 1937. 

For the two industries combined, the 
death rate in December last was 2.28, 
compared with 2.63 in the same month 
of the year before. 

Fatalities during December last, by 
causes and States, as well as comparable 
rates for the years 1937 and 1938, are 
shown below: 


1938, BY 


CAUSES AND STATES 


—_—Underground- -—————-. ———Open-cut and Surface 


xplosives 


+ 
4 


Haulage 
Gas or dust 
explosions 


State 


Arkansas... . 


: = Falls of face 
E 


sano Falls of roof 


Indiana... . 
Kentucky... 
Missouri... 
Montana. . ; 
North Dakota. 


Oklahoma... 
Pennsylvania (bit.). 
Tennessee 


Virginia 

Washington.... ; 

West Virginia... .. 10 
Wyoming er ] 

40 6 9 
2 2 


Total (bituminous) 
Pennsylvania (anthracite) 8 


8 il S 2 


Falls of per- 
causes 

Total surface 

Grand total} 


Railway cars 
sons 


Other causes 
Total under- 


tooo cot Bround 
Machinery 


machines 
Mine fires 
Mine cars 
Other 


Mining 


_ 
wowr 


eo 


Pe OO ee tO 


3 1 3 


FATALITIES AND DEATH RATES AT UNITED STATES COAL MINES, BY CAUSES * 


January-December, 1937 and 1938 


———Bituminous———. 
Number Killed per 
Killed Million Tons 
1937 1938 1937 1938 


604 489 1.367 1.428 
152 .545 8 .444 


.134 
. 136 
. 066 
.118 
. O81 
.034 
.061 
.016 
. 143 


2.701 


Cause 
Falls of roof and coal. 


Gas explosions: 
Local...... 
Major... ; 

Explosives......... 

Electricity....... 

Machinery 

Shaft... AER baie 

Miscellaneous. . . 

Stripping or open-cut. 


.070 
.175 
.085 
. 134 
.061 
.024 
.076 
.032 
.099 


Grand total. ...1,193 900 2.628 


* A)l figures subject to revision. 


Number 
Killed 
1937 1938 
120 
31 


215 228 4.189 5 


Total-— ——s 
Killed per 
Million Tons 
1937 1938 
1.598 
454 


-——Anthracite——_—. ——— 
Killed per Number 
Million Tons Killed 
1937 1938 


130 
24 
067 

201 

.109 

124 

054 

028 

.109 

054 
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NEW 


WHAT'S 


In Coal-Mining Equipment 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


Designed for use in convey- 
or mines, a new ‘“Portable- 
Type” rock-dust distributor is 
announced by the Mine Safety 
Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Outstanding ease of handling 
by two men is claimed for the 
new unit, which is constructed 
so that it may be carried on 
any conveyor of either the belt 
or chain type. High efficiency 





is another feature noted by the 
company, which points to eco- 
nomical rock-dusting of con- 
veyor-mine sections which can- 
not be served by track-mount- 
ed machines. 

Two new electric hand lamps 
Which are stated to provide 
greatly increased beam power 
and unequaled battery life are 


other new MS-A products. 
These special hand lamps 
(Models K and M2) combine 


the Edison nickel-alkaline bat- 
tery with a_ special reflector 
head, developing in the Model 
K a beam of 25,000 ep., and 
in the Model M2, 12,000 ep. 

The “Winter Lining” for 
“Skullgards” is another M-S-A 
development. This lining is 
described as a two-piece assem- 
bly of heavy close-woven ma- 
terial comprising a standard- 
sized skull cap and a lined ear- 
lug section which may be in- 
serted in the hat or cap with- 
out alteration or change of 
size by means of simple snap 
fasteners. The “Winter Lin- 
ing” is said to be proof against 
Wind, snow and rain. 

M-S-A also offers the new 
MS-A° “Midget” impinger as 
the latest development in dust- 
sunpling apparatus employing 
the accurate impinger method. 
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The unit is light (less than 10 


lb.), compact and combines 
convenient portability with 
easy manual operation, the 


company states. 

Another M-S-A development 
is the electrostatic dust and 
fume sampler, which is de- 
signed for quantitative sam- 
pling and employs the principle 
of preionization with electro- 
static precipitation. The unit 
is compact, easy to use and the 
only sampler, it is stated, that 
is efficient for metal fumes. 


7 
—o— 


SUPER-DUTY TRUCKS; 
DIESEL ENGINE 


Two new super-duty trucks 
have been developed by Mack 
Trucks, Ine., New York City, 
for open-pit mining, quarrying 
and = similar “off-the-road” 
operations. Of the two new 
models, the FC six-wheeler 
(100,000 Ib. gross weight) is 
stated to have a pay-load ca- 
pacity of 30 tons. As a four- 
wheel truck, gross weight is 
60,000 Ib. and the pay-load rat- 


ing is 15 tons. The other 
model (FJ) is designed for a 
somewhat smaller capacity and 
is available only with four 
wheels. Gross-weight rating is 
45,000 lb. with a pay-load ca- 
pacity of 15 tons. The high 
efficiency of the latter unit, 
according to the company, 
makes it particularly suitable 
for small pits where the grades 
are steeper or for operations 
where higher maximum speeds 
over extended hauls are de- 
sirable. All three of the new 
units are chain-driven and can 
be obtained with either gaso- 
line or diesel power plants. 
The Mack-Lanova diesel en- 
gine, adhering basically to the 
orthodox six-cylinder vertical 
form and operating on the con- 
ventional four-stroke cycle, is 
offered by Mack Trucks, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y. The 
Lanova energy-cell combustion 
system, according to the com- 
pany, has been selected as of- 
fering the highest m.e.p. with 
the lowest peak pressures, mod- 
erate compression and injection 
and cleanest and 


pressure 








At pres- 
ent the engine is being pro- 
duced in one size (131 hp. at 
2,000 r.p.m.) and is available on 
the Models BM, BX and CJ 
trucks. 


smoothest operation. 


VALVES 
Jenkins Bros., New York 


City, has developed a line of 
corrosion - resisting stainless- 
steel valves in Cooper 18-8 S 
and 18-8 SMO metals. These 
two alloys, it is stated by the 
company, “take care of almost 
90 per cent of all corrosion- 
resisting requirements.” The 
valves are available in seven 
different bonnet styles in sizes 
from 4 to 3 in. 


NEW BEARING SEAL; 
PILLOW BLOCK 


A patented triple seal said to 
protect the bearing effectively 
against lubricant leakage, dust, 
dirt and moisture is announced 
by SKF Industries, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The seal consists of 
two piston rings on each side 
of the housing grooved on the 





form a 


diameter to 
labyrinth seal with the two end 


outside 


bores of the housing. Each 
ring has an inward tension that 
enables it to turn with the 
shaft and, as they are not se- 
curely fastened, they are free 
to locate themselves axially 
when shaft expansion occurs. A 
major advantage, the company 
points out, is that when a bear- 
ing is to be stabilized the same 
housing is used as for the float- 
ing bearing. The triple seal is 
made for the complete range of 
standard shaft sizes and is de- 
signed for machined split hous- 


ings. 
SKF also offers the new 
“Rubber-Flex’? pillow block, 


comprising a self-locking bear- 
ing of the SKF ‘“Grip-Lock” 
type, described as inherently 
self-aligning, which is inclosed 
in a pressed-steel housing pro- 
vided with a means of lubri- 
cating the bearing. Bearing 
and housing are surrounded by 
an elastic material said to have 
special sound-absorbing char- 
acteristics and also to be 
specially treated to make it 
impervious to oil and grease. 
Stated to be free from objec- 
tionable vibration, the unit 





85 


carries substantial loads under 
practically all operating con- 
ditions. Unit construction fa- 
cilitates mounting. The new 
pillow blocks are available in 
8- and l-in. shaft sizes. 


COMPRESSOR 


A new compressor delivering 
425 c.f.m. (actual) at 100 Ib. 
per square inch and bearing the 
designation Model 425 is an- 
nounced by the Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. It is 
described as a_ self-contained 
plant and is available with 
portable or  semi- portable 
mounting. A four-cylinder 
heavy-duty tractor-type engine 
(gasoline, gas or oil) drives the 
compressor through simple re- 
duction gears. Compactness and 
light weight are stressed by 
the maker, along with economy 
and durability. 


COAL BITS 


American Cutting Alloys, 
Inc., New York City, and its 
representative, John H. Kop- 
lowitz, Pittsburgh, Pa., offer 
a new hard-metal-tipped bit 
for coal augers. Developed as 
a result of experience in for- 
eign mining operations, the 
new bit is stated to have the 
following advantages as com- 
pared to plain steel: much 
longer life, substantial power 

















savings, less labor, in that one 
man can handle a drill instead 
of two or three; smooth opera- 
tion with consequent reduction 
in drill and auger vibration, 
and a substantial reduction in 
consumption of renewal parts. 


SZ 
—— 


EYESHIELD 


Lightness, wide range of 
vision, and ample ventilation 
are features cited for the new 
Jackson Type C eyeshield of- 
fered by the Jackson Electrode 


Holder Co., Detroit, Mich., for 
soldering; flash, gun and spot 
welding; chipping operations; 
and general eye protection. The 
shield consists of a flexible, 
transparent, non - inflammable 
visor in a variety of shades ad- 
justably hinged to a light head- 
gear. A smaller similar shield 
(Type D) fits the face more 
closely. 


—%o— 


TUBING CUTTER 


At least five new time- and 
money-saving features (includ- 
ing new cooling system, precise 
micrometer stop bar, new type 
bar holder and clamps for long 
and short stock, and a new 
moisture- and dust-proof spin- 
dle closure) are claimed for 
the improved No. 213 Campbell 
cutting machine offered by the 
Andrew C. Campbell Division, 
American Chain & Cable Co., 
Ine., Bridgeport, Conn. This 
cutting machine, of the abra- 
sive-wheel type, is stated to be 
designed for smooth, accurate, 
high-quality cuts on tubing up 
to and including 34 in. and 
solid bars up to and including 
2 in. 


he 


SINGLE-PHASE STARTER; 
LIMIT SWITCH 


General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., announces a new 
magnetic starter for  single- 
phase motors. It is available 
in ratings of 3 hp. at 110 volts, 
5 hp. at 220 volts, and 7} hp. 
at 440 volts, and consists of a 
standard general-purpose four- 
pole magnetic switch with two 
poles connected in _ parallel. 
This arrangement makes the 
device equivalent to a _ two- 
pole switch with one overload 
relay. Application is limited to 
motors where the normal full- 
load current does not exceed 30 
amp. 

General Electric also offers a 
new single-pole limit switch 


(CR9440-E1A) which uses a 


mercury-button contact mech- 
anism to open and close the 
circuit. The new device is said 
to be particularly suitable for 
use where the force available 
for the operation of the switch 
is small, The new switch must 
be mounted in a vertical posi- 
tion. 

Eliminating the need _ for 
space - consuming protective 
coatings in many instances, ac- 
cording to the company, “For- 
mex”? wire—a new magnet wire 
—has been announced by Gen- 
eral Electric. The new wire 
is insulated with a synthetic 
resin which is stated to be 
tougher and more flexible than 
the conventional enamel coat- 
ings, in addition to providing 
as good electrical properties 
and even higher resistance to 
abrasion. It may be used, ac- 
cording to the company, in 


nearly all applications where 
enameled wire has been used, 
and withstands even better the 
operations of winding, assem- 
bly and varnish impregnation. 


ote 


CONTROL 


A mechanical automatic con- 
trol for the Reeves “Motodrive” 
(a variable-speed control mech- 
anism, motor and gear reducer 
in one assembly) is announced 
by the Reeves Pulley Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ind. Control is exer- 


cised by means of a_ bracket 
and extended lever on the 
motor (constant-speed) shaft. 
From the lever a chain or cable 
is extended out or the lever 
may be attached directly to the 
moving part from which the 
speed indication is to be taken. 
Movement of the lever is trans- 
mitted to the speed-changing 
mechanism of the Motodrive. 
Travel of the lever is limited 
in either direction by stop 
Lever length is gov- 
erned by the application and 
the lever may be installed in 
any of four positions. The con- 
trol is available for all five 
sizes of Motodrive. 


SCTeWS. 


i 


SECTIONALIZER 


the protection of d.c. 
power circuits, Electric Con- 
troller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, announces the new EC&M 
“Line-Arc” repeating sectional- 
izer, consisting of a magnetic 
contactor of the “Line-Are” de- 


For 


sign, an overload relay equip- 
ped with a ratchet — lock. 
out, and a timing circuit to 
provide time delay after the 
overload relay has tripped and 
opened the contactor. The cab- 
inet is of drip-proof design and 
can be furnished gasketed, dust- 
tight, watertight or in other 
desired form. Mounted on thie 
side of the cabinet is an “on”- 
and-“‘off” pushbutton — station 
for closing the magnetic con- 
tactor and a button for reset- 
ting the ratchet lock-out of the 
overload relay. In the unit 
illustrated, a ratchet permits 
setting it for one to six opera- 
tions before the contactor is 
locked open. Provision is made 
for locking the pushbutton cir- 
cuit open. The equipment is 
designed primarily for coal- 
and ore-mine use for localizing 
d.c. power interruptions. 

For automatically control- 
ling the acceleration of either 
a.c. or d.c. motors, the com- 
pany also offers a complete 
line of starters and controllers 
employing the new EC&M 
“Neo-Time” acceleration, which 
is based on the time required 
to charge a condenser to a 
predetermined voltage. When 
this voltage is reached, the 
condenser discharges through 
a neon tube to cause the first 
acceleration contactor to close. 
Then the timing circuit is sim- 
ilarly energized for each suc- 
ceeding step of acceleration. 
An adjustable resistor in the 
condenser-charging circuit per- 
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Saving Money in an Indiana and an Illinois Mine. 

One of our continuous centrifugal installations in Indiana is now handling up to 
100 tons of coal per hour. Authoritative tests show it contains 25% to 30% free 
moisture as it enters the Centrifugal whereas the coal after processing contains 
LESS THAN 7% FREE MOISTURE. 


Another of our continuous centrifugals installed in Illinois is processing 5/16 inch 
to 0 coal at the rate of 75 tons per hour. This coal enters the dryer with 25% 
moisture. Based on an average of 30 tests, our continuous centrifugal removed 
all but 2 to 3% of the free moisture. 


HOW YOU CAN INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 


The cost and trouble of disposing of sludge can be entirely eliminated. The sludge 
can be reclaimed and turned into a salable product at a very low cost. The 
drying of screenings is accomplished by the same process. Our continuous cen- 
trifugal automatically disposes of ash forming materials and reduces the ash and 
moisture content to a very low percentage. It will dry 1” to 0” washed coal in 
large tonnage to such a low moisture content that it will not freeze. 








View showing screen basket being 
superimposed on inner core. 





We will gladly furnish complete information on request. 






View showing inner cone with 
flights. 
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mits varying the time. An im- 
portant application of this 
type of control equipment, ac- 
cording to the company, is in 
connection with drives requir- 
ing a long time for accelera- 
tion. 


—1 


MOTOR MOUNTING 


A new pivot-type motor 
mounting is offered by the 
Burke Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 
All types of Burke motors and 
generators, both d.c. and a.c., 
according to the company, now 
can be pivot-mounted. The 





mounting, it is stated, is de 
signed especially for short-cen- 
ter V- or flat-belt drives. The 
motor weight automatically 
keeps the proper tension in the 
belt and compensates for nor- 


mal belt stretch. 
FUEL METER 
S. F. Bowser & Co., Ince., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., offers the new 


Bowser “Akraflo” fuel - con- 
sumption meter for measuring 
gasoline consumption by truck 
units. The new instrument is 
described as a complete meas- 
uring and _ recording device 
consisting of an accurate posi- 
tive-displacement meter and a 
recording dial. It is designed 
for installation in a cool loca- 
tion on the truck (not under 
the hood) and is said to be as 
easy to hook up as a car heater. 
A remote-indicating model is 
available in addition to the 
direct-reading type. 


2, 
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HEADLIGHT 


Mosebach Electric & Supply 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., announces 
a new mine-locomotive head- 
light which it states is air- 
cooled for greater efficiency. 
Cooling air enters through a 
vent in the top and circulates 
over and behind the reflector to 
a vent in the bottom, the cool- 
ing effect thus preserving insu- 
lation, wire and sockets. A 94 








watt bulb is used and the bulb 
socket is mounted in a spring 
cradle. The reflector is of sil- 
ver-plated bronze. 
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HOIST 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Phil- 
adelphia Division, Philadelphia, 
Pa., offers a new line of “Cable 
King” wire-rope electric hoists 
featuring air cooling to mini- 
mize excessive brake heating 
resulting from high-speed cable 
operation. The hoists are of- 
fered in various types in capac- 
ities of + to 6 tons. In 
developing the new hoists, a 
Sirocco blower action was 
adopted to provide low-pressure 
air circulation and cooling of 
the frictional parts of the 
brake. Fins—simulating a 
Sirocco blower—are cast in the 
brake drum in the line of the 
air stream. As the load is low- 
ered, the fins revolve to produce 
an air circulation, which is 
facilitated by vents in the bot- 
tom of the housing. 


= 
HAND DRILL 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 
Towson, Md., announces the 
“Holgun” heavy-duty hand 
drill, which it describes as a 


perfectly proportioned and bal- 
anced tool of surprising com- 
and 


pactness smooth, ample 





power. Simplicity of construc- 
tion and assembly are said to 
provide easy access to any part 
for inspection and _ servicing. 
Capacity in steel is } in. No- 
load speed is 1,700 r.p.m. 
Weight is 2? lb. Over-all length 
is 63 in. The universal motor 
operates on either a.c. or d.e. 


we 


RUBBER INSULATION 


Simplex Wire & Cable Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., offers a new 
rubber insulation for wires and 
cables called “Simplex-ANHY- 
DREX AA-LL.” To the 60-per- 
cent deproteinized rubber insu- 
lation of the company, known 
as “ANHYDREX AA,” has 
been added, it is stated, the 
properties of long-life, or super- 
aging, insulations. The result 
is described as a combination 
for the first time in one 60-per- 
cent rubber insulation of low 
water absorption, high electri- 
cal qualities, long life and heat 
resistance. Therefore, the new 
Simplex-ANHYDREX AA-LL is 





said to be a heat-resistant in- 
sulation suitable for submarine 
service and a submarine insula- 
tion suitable for high tempera- 
tures. Longer physical life than 
any pervious submarine insula- 
tion is another claim. 


CONVEYOR IDLER 


To meet the need for a low- 
priced troughed anti-friction 
idler for belt conveyors han- 
dling materials of medium 
weight and consisting of fines 
and lumps, the Link-Belt Co. 
has developed the Type 90 ball- 
bearing idler for 14- to 24-in.- 





wide conveyors. Idler rolls are 
made of 4-in.-diameter smooth- 
finished steel tubing and the 
light all-steel construction of 
the entire unit is said to facili- 
tate handling and erection. The 
return-roll idler bears the des- 
ignation Type 91. 
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INSULATION TESTER; 


ETCHER 
Ideal Commutator Dresser 
Co., 1013 Park Avenue, Syca- 


more, Ill., offers a new insula- 
tion tester said to be extremely 
accurate and easy to use. It 
tests up to 2,500 volts and 
quickly shows whether there is 
a short, ground or broken wire. 
It also is said to be especially 
suited to testing the insulation 
of low-voltage equipment. For 
safety’s sake, all current-carry- 
ing parts are carefully and 
fully insulated. The safety fea- 
tures include a three-wire pri- 
mary cord,  spring-operated 
cover over high-potential sec- 
ondary test points and a red 
indicating lamp. 

Ideal also offers a new elec- 
tric etcher for permanently 
cutting names, sizes, numbers, 


models and other information 
on steel, iron, bronze, glass, 
Bakelite, ceramics, composi- 


tions and other materials. It 
operates at 7,200 strokes per 
minute and is equipped with a 
diamond point for marking 
extra hard materials up to 60 
on the Rockwell scale. 

Another low-priced  etcher 
offered by Ideal is designed to 
mark iron and steel and their 
alloys, ineluding hardened 
steels, legibly, easily and eco- 
nomically. The etcher is used 
in the same manner as a pen- 
cil, and the complete unit in- 
cludes a handpiece and alloy 


point, transformer with three 
taps, special primary cord with 
tap-changing switch, secondary 
leads of No. 8 wire and a work 
plate. Weight is 12 lb. Three 
etching speeds are ayvailabje. 
The standard unit operates oy 
110-volt 60-cycle current, with 
other units available for diffe; 
ent voltages and frequencies. 


REGULATOR 


Northern Equipment ( 
Erie, Pa., offers the new Copes 
Type SL pump governor fo) 
use on steam-driven reciprocal 
pumps or on centrifugal pumps 
driven by small steam turbines. 
It is suited for excess-pressure 
service in boiler feeding where 


the maximum excess pressure 
is not more than 75 lb. per 
square inch. It also may he 


used for constant-pressure ser 
vice where the controlled pres 
sure does not exceed 75 lb. 
Sizes range from 2? to 38 in.. 
250- and 300-lb.-pressure stand 
ards only. 

o, 
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EXPLOSION-TESTED MOTORS 


Another brand-new line of 
explosion-tested electric motors 
in both a.c. and d.c. types is 
announced by the Louis Allis 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., which 
states that they make possible 
a new high in dependability, 
convenience, long life and safe 
ty. Designed in collaboration 





with one of the leading indus 
trial stylists of the country, 
the motors are characterized 
as the last word in modern in- 
dustrial streamlining. And, 
according to the company, 
eighteen separate and distinct 
major mechanical and electri- 
cal improvements are incorpo- 
rated in this new line. 


ate 


CONVEYOR 


Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has acquired the rights to 
manufacture and sell the Jolins 
conveyor, which consists essen: 
tially of a rubber tube in two 
halves. The material being con 
veyed is held within the closed 
halves of the tube and is moved 
without dust or spillage, it 1s 
stated, as the tube travels over 
pulleys in the manner of an 
endless belt. The conveyor, 
is asserted, can be shifted fro! 
place to place, can be operated 
in any position and can be } 
stalled around corners, up 
over obstructions, from a lowe! 
to a higher level, ete. 
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